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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


has during the past week achieved a 
Sir 


MPNHE British Army 
fresh series of great victories in the Ypres region. 
Douglas Haig has made two successful attacks on a wide front, 
and, in the interval of six days between the attacks, repelled many 
determined counter-attacks by the enemy. He has at last been 
favoured by fine dry weather, in which the infantry could move 
with comparative ease, the guns could be brought up rapidly, and 
the airmen could pursue under the best conditions their dual task 
of observing for the gunners and harassing the enemy. By a new 
method of attack the latest German defensive schemes, which we 
discuss elsewhere, have been circumvented, and our gallant troops 
have gained and held all their objectives without heavy losses. 
The battle of the Menin Road, as the new offensive may be 
called, began early on Thursday week. On a front of eight miles 
east of Ypres, from the Comines Canal on the south to Langemarck 
on the north, British and Dominion troops attacked and carried a 
number of “ strong points” and fortified farms. The high ground 
on the Menin road almost due east of Ypres, crowned by Inverness 
Copse, Glencorse Wood, and Nun Wood, where there has been 
desperate fighting for weeks past, was stormed by North Country 
troops and by Australians. It was the key to the whole German 
defensive line. After a brief pause, the troops again advanced 
for about_a mile into the enemy positions, and attained a line 
passing through Tower Hamlets, beyond Veldhoek, through Polygon 
Wood, and beyond Zevenkote on the Roulers railway. Three 
thousand two hundred and forty-three German prisoners, including 
eighty officers, were taken, but owing to the nature of the fighting 
the enemy losses were ‘‘ unusually great.” 


The enemy began his counter-attacks at once, but failed to 
push our men back. Indeed, on Friday week our line was advanced 
a little further at Tower Hamlets, south of the Menin road, and 
also to the east of St. Julien. Late on the same day the Germans 
brought up fresh troops and delivered a series of violent attacks, 
chiefly to the south of the Menin road, but we held all the positions 
captured on Thursday week. The enemy continued his efforts 
day after day, and on Tuesday managed to penetrate our lines 
at two points near the road, but he was speedily ejected. His 
futile counter-attacks greatly assist the process of attrition to 
which Sir Douglas Haig deliberately subjects him. 


On Wednesday came the second phase of the battle. Our 
men advanced on a six-mile front from the south of Tower Hamlets 
to the east of St. Julien, and again captured all the positions which 
they wished to occupy. South of the Menin road, the whole of 
the Tower Hamlets ridge was taken. To the north of the road, 
the Australians completed the capture of Polygon Wood, British 
troops stormed Zonnebeke, and British Territorials pushed forward 








half-a-mile east of St. Julien, clearing the enemy out of his many 
little forts. The enemy, by a counter-attack in the afternoon, 
drove back the Territorials for a short distance, but the lost ground 
was almost all regained by a renewed attack. Over a thousand 
prisoners were taken, and the ground was strewn with “ very 
large numbers of German dead.” 


Our airmen have sien. very active throughout the week, and 
there has been much fighting in the air. On Tuesday seventeen 
hostile machines were ‘‘ brought down ”—that is to say, destroyed 
—and another was shot down, while only one of our machines failed 
to return. This is the most successful day’s work of the kind yet 
recorded. The Naval Air Service has steadily continued its raids 
on the enemy aerodromes in Flanders. It is reported that Ghistelles 
has been abandoned on account of these incessant raids, and it 
may be hoped that the other flying-grounds will in turn be made 
unsafe and useless to the enemy. 

It is gratifying to record that Ostend was bombarded by the ships 
of our Belgian Coast Patrol on Saturday last and again on Tuesday. 
A German report that we had shelled the Cathedral last Saturday 
was promptly contradicted by the Admiralty. The Cathedral was 
not touched, but a floating dock was sunk and the naval workshops 
were badly damaged. 





The French have had a relatively quiet week. The enemy 
opposing them made numerous attacks on a small scale, especially 
in Champagne, which were easily repulsed. On Monday, however, 
he made a considerable effort north of the Bois de Chaume, on the 
right bank of the Meuse north of Verdun. Four enemy battalions, 
supported by special “ shock troops,” broke into the French line, 
but were flung out again with heavy losses, leaving one hundred 
and twenty-one prisoners behind them. The French Army has to 
regret the loss of its most celebrated airman, Captain Guynemer, 
who had won fifty-three air fights. He was last seen on September 
llth, when he was engaged in a fight with no fewer than forty 
German machines, 








The position on the Italian front is unchanged. To the north of 
Gorizia, Monte San Gabriele is still partly held by the Austrians, 
and the summit, swept by shell-fire, is untenable for either side. 
On the Carso the Italians slightly improved their line near Selo last 
Sunday. The Austrians have been strongly reinforced, and the 
great natural strength of their defences enables them to retard 
General Cadorna’s advance, although their troops are. manifestly 
inferior to the Italians. There has been much desultory fighting 
in the Trentino, especially in the Dolomites, whose fairy peaks have 
been rudely gashed by mine and counter-mine. 





The Russian Army that retreated from Riga and then took the 
offensive has had some further successes on a small scale along the 
Pskoff road. But the enemy is now seen to have been transferring 
the bulk of his troops further to the south-east, for last Saturday 
he attacked in force near Jacobstadt and, apparently without 
encountering much resistance, drove the Russians across the Dvina 
and occupied the town. The whole Dvina valley below Jacobstadt 
is now in German hands. The important town of Dvinsk, further 
up the river, is now threatened. In Bukowina and Moldavia the 
Rumanians continue to maintain their positions. 

Twelve British merchantmen over 1,600 tons and two smaller 
vessels were sunk last week by mine or submarine. The week before 
nine large and eleven small vessels were lost. A British destroyer 
was sunk by an enemy submarine in the approaches to the Channel, 
Fifty of the crew were saved. In view of the risks that our patrols 
run daily and nightly, the immunity that they enjoy is remarkable. 
This unfortunate destroyer was a rare exception to the rule. 


During the past few days the phases of the moon have become 
a matter of absorbing interest to the people who live in the South- 
East and East of England. For the recent development of flying by 
night naturally means that long-distance journeys by raiding 
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aeroplanes are made when there is enough moonlight. Aeroplane | incapable of arguing. It is not susceptible to any lesa 


raids on the London district and various South-Eastern towns were 
made on Monday and Tuesday. In our opinion, a disproportionate 
amount of space has been found in the newspapers for records of 
these raids. The amount of damage done by them is scareely assess- 
able as compared with that dene in any hour at the front ; and 
as for their military importance, it amounts to nothing at all. If 
the British people were not prepared to endure these raids withun- 
concern, they would already have proved that they were not capable 
of-winning the war or worthy to win it. Fortunately the bearing of 
the civil population has been beyond reproach, and we cannot but 
think that the importance which the newspapers attach to their 
emotions during a few moments of excitement is greatly exaggerated. 





On Monday night the raiders came in at different places in Kent 
and Essex, and a few of them followed the line of the Thames to 
London. Never had so terrific a bombardment been heard in London 
since the war began. Such noise as there was from dropping bombs 
was entirely swallowed up in the noise of anti-aircraft guns, which 
produced something resembling a barrage. Not more than two or 
three German aeroplanes at the most ventured to pursue their way 
through this curtain of fire. The casualties amounted to fifteen 
killed and seventy injured. Not very much material damage was 
done. A German report spoke of numerous fires in the London 
district, but nobody who had the advantage of living on the spot 
was able to discover these. On Monday night there was also a 
Zeppelin raid on the Lincolnshire and Yorkshire coast. Hardly any 
damage seems to have been done. On Tuesday night there was 
another aeroplane raid, when the Kent and Essex coasts were again 
crossed, and the curtain of fire was repeated on the outskirts of 
London. It is believed that a single German aeroplane found its 
way to the fringes of London, and the casualties were seven killed 
and tweniy-five injured. 


Some of the newspapers which seem to do their best to create 
panic while professing to allay it have suggested that these raids can 
be prevented only by bombing the populations of German towns. 


| 





lf what is generally meant by “ reprisals” promised to have any | 


military effect in the strict sense, we do not know that we should 
have anything to say against it. What we do dislike is the pretension 
of some writers to endow their arguments with a military validity 
which they do not possess. The time to talk of reprisals will come 
when we have aeroplanes to spare. As it is, the only thing worth 
doing is to bomb the German aerodromes and keep the German air- 
men so buy on thoir lines in Flanders that they will not have 
machines or men to spare for superfluous adventures: 


Ultimately the true solution of the air raid problem is to force 
the German line in Belgium so far back that German raiders would 
be obliged (1) to fly an impossibly long distance to London, and 
(2) to pass over so much hostile country before reaching the sea 
that it would not be worth their while to undertake the risks. 
As it is, it is almost impossible to prevent hostile raids by night. 
Searchlights pick up aeroplanes only by accident. 
gunfire is directed at exceedingly vague objects. Aeroplanes 
which climb up to attack the raiders have the greatest difficulty 
in finding their enemy, and even when they think they have found 
him are not sure that they are not about to attack a friend. Under 
these conditions, the safest conclusion is that what cannot be 
cured has in the main to be endured, and we should despair of the 
spirit of the British people if we did not think that they wero 
prepared to put up with a fragment of the sufferings of the men 
at the front. Even at the front, where guns are most plentiful, 
it seems that an aeroplane is seldom brought down by artillery-fire 
at night. By night our aeroplanes bomb the German lines and 
the German aeroplanes bomb ours; the combatants pass to and 
fro with little hindrance, and the result is what might be called an 
exchange of bombing courtesies in which the winner is not the 
better fighter in the air—since there is no fighting—but the man 
who is skilful enough to carry to the right point the larger amount 
of bombing material. 


The German motive in conducting these raids remains to us a 
mystery. It is perfectly obvious from all the political movements 
that are happening in Germany that the Germans want peace. 
One would have thought, therefore, that they would not have 
considered it worth while to stiffen the determination of the British 
people not to agree to peace. Yet this is exactly what the air 
raids accomplish. Though they do not do very much material 
damage, and have no true military value, they annoy people enough 
to make them say that they will never make friends with the nation 
which resorts to such methods of warfare. The truth seems to be 
that when savagery takes possession of the German mind, it becomes 


rationality, or sequence of ideas, as we imagine such things. But 
of course, while we may express eur wonder at such a singular 
State of mind, we probably ought also to express our gratituds 
that many things are hidden from our enemy. From the point 
of view of maintaining the meral of a aivil population—a oon. 
sideration essential to thewuccessful waging of war—the mainte. 
nance of aconstant state of determination is a very great military 
advantage. 


The situation in Russia changes so much from day to day that 
it is scarcely possible to record it in detail. Since we last wrote 
the extremists of the Petrograd Soviet seem to have recovered 
a good deal of the power they had lost, and we are sorry te notices 
also that General Alexeieff, one of the most experienced and states. 
manlike of Russian soldiers, has resigned his position as Chief of the 
Staff. On the whoie, we fear thatthe state of the Russian industries 
on which the movements of the Army after all depend, since no army 
can conduct a campaign without continual support from behind 
the lines, has become rather too grave for immediate redemp. 
tion. We do not foresee any military advance that can be of 
much value to the Allies, and it seems quite likely that before 
Russia recovers (as we feel that ultimately she is certain to do) 
she will suffer from famine, and whatever internal convulsions may 
follow in the train of famine. An important point, however, is 
that there is no sign that she wishes to make a separate peace 
with Germany. Her leaders are loyal to their Allies, and so long 
as this situation exists, the Germans, while prevented by the severe 
Russian winter from advancing much further, will be held in a 
state of constant suspense, and not be able to transfer to the Western 
Front many more troops than hitherto. 


The German reply to the Pope’s Peace Note was issued on Friday 
week. To the Allied peoples it must seem the quintessence of 
hypocrisy, inasmuch as it represents the Kaiser as a man of peace 
who was dragged into war “against his wish and desire,” and 
who sought to gain nothing outside Germany save by pacific means. 
No longer clad “ in shining armour,” the Kaiser welcomes “ with 
special sympathy ”’ the Pope’s leading idea that “in the future 
the material power of arms must be superseded by the moral power 
of right.” He expresses a vague approval of the limitation of 


| armaments and “the true freedom and community of the high 


| international justice and legality.” 
Anti-aircraft | 








” 


seas ’’—which Germany always had in time of peace—and of 
arbitration, so far as they are “‘ compatible with the vital interests” 
of Germany. But he has nothing to say about the evacuation 
and restoration of Belgium as a preliminary to the revival of “a 


| conciliatory and fraternal spirit” among the nations. 


The Austrian reply to the Note, in more flowery language than 
even Germany uses, welcomes the Pope’s idea “ that the future 
arrangement of the world must be based on the elimination of 
armed forces and on the moral force of right and on the rule of 
It requires security for the 
““unhampered future development” of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, but does not condescend to mention the grievous wrong 
done to Serbia or to express any desire to make amends. The 
New York Sun has characterized the enemy replies as “the Devil 
quoting Scripture,” and the comment seems justified by the text. 


We have written but few words about the German and Austrian 
answers to the Pope because indeed they require few. Why are 
there all these feverish protestations by Germany in favour of 
peace ? Is it because the Germans have been “ born again,” and 
now feel with a new heart and see with new eyes? The answer 
to that question is to be found in the appalling record of German 
diplomacy which is revealed day by day, not only in the United 
States and the Argentine, but reluctantly in Sweden. Germany 
wants peace, not because she loves peace for its own sake, but 
because she fears the slow but gigantic revolt of the whole world 
against her abominations. This revolt warns her that she will 
be deprived of all economic resources, and will be reduced to tem- 
porary bankruptcy, and that even when she emerges from the 
Bankruptey Court she will be stunted and impeded in her 
economic growth at every turn. That is why she so ardently 
desires peace. We wish that we could attribute a better motive 
to her. But on the evidence we cannot. 


We are prepared to recognize wit even in unexpected quarters, 


| and must credit the Kaiser with a neat saying about Heligoland. 


The late Sir H. M. Stanley compared Lord. Salisbury’s bartering 
of Heligoland for Zanzibar to the exchange of a trouser-button for 
a whole suit. The Kaiser, in recalling this comparison the other 
day, remarked, in vindication of what had thus been described 
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as a bad bargain for Germany, that “ this trouser-button holds our 
wholé suit together.” The epigram istelling, and, unfortunately, has 

nd truth in it. The Kaiser was less fortunate in his assertion 
that “Marshal Hindenburg is the Wotan and General Ludendorft 
the Siegfried of our time,” for if the old Field-Marshal whose 
images Germans worship is the Wotan, there seems to be no place 
for the Kaiser in the new Valhalla. 





Argentina's efforts to obtain satisfaction for Count Luxburg’s 
“ blazing indiscretions ” have supplied a fresh proof of the impossi- 
bility of dealing with the present rulers of Germany. Count 
laxburg had, through the Swedish Minister at Buenos Aires, 
telegraphed home the movements of Argentine vessels and advised 
that they should be turned back or “ sunk without leaving a trace.”’ 
When asked by Argentina for an explanation, Herr von Kiihlmann 
replied that the Government “ keenly regretted what had happened 
and absolutely disapproved of the ideas expressed by Count Luxburg 
on the method of carrying out submarine warfare,” and that these 
jdeas “ were personal to him ”’ and would not influence his Govern- 
ment. The effect of this plausible apology was, however, spoiled 
by the simultaneous announcement that the Emperor had expressed 
his entire approval of Count Luxburg’s conduct and would find him 
another post. It is difficult to comprehend the mind of a ruler 
who can be guilty of such a display of tactless impertinence to 
Argentina at a moment when his Foreign Minister was seeking to 
preserve the friendship of one of the very few important nations 
that had not declared against Germany. 


Tho Argentine Chamber, after an all-night sitting, voted on 
Tuesday morning for an immediate rupture of relations with Ger- 
many. Fifty-three votes were given for the resolution and only 
eighteen against it. As the Argentine Senate adopted a similar 
resolution last week, it is presumed that the Government will soon 
recall their Minister from Berlin. Meanwhile Argentina is mobi- 
lizing her Army and Navy. A railway strike, which is said to have 
been promoted with the help of those ubiquitous mischief-makers 
the Germans, has caused temporary difficulties, but will not prevent 
Argentina from joining in the war if she wishes to do so. 


It is amusing to notice that some Liberal newspapers which 
had steadily condemned the Paris Resolutions as being economically 
vindictive against the Central Powers have now approved a policy 
for subjecting Germany to an economic boycott which, so far as 
we can see, would be more drastic than anything contemplated 
in the Paris Resolutions. We do not condemn the policy on this 
account. In our opinion, it would be a very good thing, as we 
have often urged, if our Government, on the principle of the Sibylline 
books, would tell the Central Powers that the terms open to them 
will become progressively harder according as they delay the day 
of their surrender. Long before the war we argued that a com- 
mercial boycott was a means of pressure which had enormous 
possibilities, hitherto scarcely explored. We are therefore greatly 
interested in this proposal. But it is surely absurd to try, as the 
Daily News does, to make the Paris Resolutions more agreeable to 
“Liberal” sentiment by adopting their principles under another 
name, 


The statements by members of the Government about the Food 
situation have been so various that we confess we have been unable 
to foHow them. We are now embarked upon a new Food Economy 
campaign. Nothing is more necessary, and yet we cannot help 
reflecting that when Mr. Kennedy Jones, who played his part 
extremely well as champion of food economy, retired from his 
office, the public were encouraged to believe that an adéquate 
reduction in food consumption had been effected, and that nothing 
remained to be done. We sympathize with the bewilderment of 
newspaper readers. One day they learn that the construction of 
new ships will more than atone for our losses in merchantmen, 
and another day they learn on equal authority from some member 
of the Government that nothing can save us from an exhaustion 
of supplies but a very drastic reduction in consumption. No doubt 
an explanation of these patent contradictions is to be found in 
the fact that Ministers have to perform the double task of en- 
couraging and warning. We fear, however, that the average man is 
inclined to take an official statement at its face value. Thus one 
constantly meets people who say either that “everything is all 
right” or that “ everything is lost,” but far too seldom the man 
who says that everything can be saved if the people recognize 
that the solution of all the difficulties is in their own hands. 


Let us state very plainly, for what it is worth, our own opinion. 
Having regard to the progress of the war on the Western Front, 
and to our maintained command of the sea and our increased 
pressure on the enemy by means of the blockade, we believe that 








nothing can possibly rob us of victory but a reduction of our power 
through the submarine campaign. In an interview recorded in the 
Daily Mail of Wednesday, Sir Arthur Yapp, who manages the 
new Food Economy campaign, said that at the present rate our 
construction in shipbuilding was not enough to overtake our losses. 
If that represents the true situation, and the British people do not 
do enough by abstinence to restore that balance, we may lose 
the victory “on the post,” and should deserve to lose it. Of 
course it may be that some one or other of the numerous new naval 
devices for defeating the submarines will turn up trumps and make 
our course easy, but we must not rely upon these. We are by 
no means impressed, but rather the reverse, when statements are 
published, apparently with official consent and yet on no explicitly 
named authority, that the submarine danger is being solved by 
microphones, or smoke-boxes, or bombs, or the armament of mer- 
chantmen, or whatever it may be. 


The principle on which the Government have acted in controlling 
prices seems to have been that ‘‘ something must be done,”’ although 
the need for doing something was by no means proved. The 
danger of industrial unrest is alleged, but it seems to us that the 
Government were rather in the fussy spirit of those politicians so 
admirably described at the beginning of Disraeli’s Coningsby, who 
came to the conclusion that the only solution of the situation was 
that “something must be written.”” Now that Lord Rhondda’s 
scheme is practically in working order we have not the least intention 
of indulging in carping criticism. All we want to insist upon is 
that the need for economy was never so urgent as it is now. The 
Army and the Navy are both performing the parts allotted to 
tiem. The rest remains with the civil population. It is with 
tiem either to win the war, or to cover themselves with eternal 
d sgrace as a nation that did not know how to pluck the victory 
when it was well within its reach. 


The Washington correspondent of the Times stated in a message 
published on Monday that much concern and indignation had been 
caused by the news that Mr. Barnard’s statue of Abraham Lincoln 
was actually cast and ready to be shipped to England to be erected 
opposite the entrance to the House of Lords. He wrote of the statue 
as “‘ this perversion of the sculptor’s art,” and said that it had been 
branded by Mr. R. T. Lincoln, the son of the great President, as “ a 
monstrous figure, grotesque as a likeness and defamatory as an 
eftigy.”” Further, he said that Mr. Choate at the time of his death 
was preparing a protest against what he conceived to be a desecration 
of the memory of Lincoln. 


This message has led to much correspondence in the 7'imes, which 
we cannot follow in its details. The only points that need concern 
us are that the American Centenary Committee have offered to 
London a statue of Lincoln, and that the British people will certainly 
receive with gratitude whatever statue Americans choose to give. 
The alternative to the Barnard statue seems to be a replica of the 
fine and well-known statue by St. Gaudens. We have scarcely any 
right to express an opinion. We are recipients, not donors. It is 
almost enough to say that we shall be proud to have in London any 
statue of that majestic statesman which Americans think does credit 
to his memory. But so far as the opinion of recipients may have any 
influence on the intentions of donors, we should like to say that the 
outcry raised by the Times correspondent does not by any means 
represent the considered judgment of Englishmen who have thought 
about the matter. Far from it. Few of us have had the 
advantage of seeing the Barnard statue, but we know that Mr. 
Barnard is a sculptor of great force and originality, and we remember 
that it is the familiar fate of great works of art to excite violent 
controversy among makers of contemporary opinion: 


From what we have heard, we believe that Mr. C. P. Taft, one of 
the supporters of the Barnard statue, is an art collector of excep- 
tional discrimination. We have also heard it said that Mr. Roosevelt 
was overwhelmed by the vigour of the Barnard statue. It represents 
Lincoln with his hands folded across his body in a highly charac- 
teristic attitude, and it shows, in the rather ungainly fit of the clothes 
and the size of the hands and feet, the man as he lived and moved 
and had his being—a true man of the people whose exterior made 
more wonderful the harmonies of thought and language which pro- 
ceeded from within. If Mr. Roosevelt was not moved without a 
cause (and we suspect he was not) this statue represents democracy 
idealized in the figure of a man who summed up all the great natural 
qualities and native wit of the Anglo-Saxon race—a man who truly 
believed, and proved in himself, that government should come from 
the people and be of the people and for the people. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 54 per cent. April 5th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_—_—_—_S 


THE PROGRESS IN FLANDERS. 


NHE characteristic of the war on land has been the 
rapid and wholesale changes in methods of attack 
and offence. It must not be supposed that these changes 
have been confined to the fighting of the Allies—that the 
Allies have continually been experimenting in new means 
for overcoming some consistent principles of German warfare. 
The fact is, of course, that the Germans have changed their 
methods quite as much as we have. No one would have 
been more astonished than the members of the German Great 
General Staff if they could have known three years ago how 
their vast cut-and-dried schemes would miscarry and to 
what undreamt-of expedients they would be reduced to-day. 
It has often been said that the Germans firmly believed that 
they could edvance to Paris ina fortnight, and it is probable 
that they did believe that. When their plans were upset, 
they were compelled to improvise new ones. It would be a 
great mistake not to give the Germans credit for the extent 
and ingenuity of their improvisations. At the same time, 
we may fairly say without boasting that our own improvisa- 
tions have been far more remarkable, more successful, and 
more creditable to us in every military sense. The Germans 
at least had the existing material and man-power to apply 
to new purposes. We have built up things almost from a 
foundation of nothing. The peculiar triumph of Sir Douglas 
Haig’s latest successes in Flanders is that by yet another new 
method of attack he has overcome the newest, and on the 
whole we believe the most dangerous and most cunning, of 
German methods of defence. 

Perhaps not every newspaper reader understands how 
completely the aspect of a battle has changed even since 
the great affair of the Somme. On the Somme it was possible 
for our airmen flying above the German lines to photograph 
perfectly systems of trench fortifications. Any one who has 
seen the maps made from the photographs of our airmen 
knows that successful photography gave a precise instruction 
to our gunners, who could proceed without the last possibility 
of mistake to train their guns with an accuracy measured 
in inches and to reduce the German trench system to dust. 
Of course below the German trenches and behind the German 
lines were enormous subterranean burrowings which gave 
the Germans who used those rooms and corridors perfect 
sefety from shell-fire while they were awaiting the attack, 
but the very qualities of this type of dug-out involved 
considerable moral disadvantages. It is well known among 
soldiers that when an advancing line of men has been allowed 
to lie down under fire, it is more diflicult—except of course 
among highly trained troops—to induce them to rise and 
continue their advance than it would have been to keep 
them moving if they had never lain down. That is the result 
of en extremely natural and explicable operation of the average 
humen mind. It is a counterpart of the experience of the 
Germans in using their deep dug-outs. Under the hottest 
of bombardments, the men who found themselves quite secure 
while they remained in a kind of “ Safe Deposit,” were much 
more reluctant to emerge into the reeling and half-obliterated 
world around them than men would have been who had had 
throughout only the partial shelter of a shallow trench. One 
of the notorious facts in the Somme fighting was that we took 
enormous numbers of prisoners. This was due to the Germans 
surrendering in large numbers in their dug-outs. They kept 
putting off the extremely disagreeable moment for emerging ; 
and in most cases they put it off till it was too late, and a 
few men with bombs at the entrance to a dug-ont could 
hold up and accept the surrender of hundreds of prisoners. 

The Germans themselves quickly recognized these dis- 
advantages, and they entirely changed their system into 
what we see at present. On the Flanders front now our 
airmen find very little to photograph. The regular lines of 
trenches are not there. The tell-tale hedges of beautifully 
aligned barbed wire are also not thero. What the Germans 
have done is to employ the craters caused by our bom- 
bardment, and to trick them out with every device that 
will make them as tenable as possible without betraying 
them to the observing eyes that fly above in the air. The 
art of camouflage has reached a pitch never before heard 
of. No doubt cents are still freely used, but in the front 
lines they are not nearly so deep as before. They tend 
rather to be temporary rest-places dug into the sides of 
the craters. And where craters which lie near together are 





by tunnels, As for barbed wire, it is of course still greatly used: 
but it is placed here, there, and everywhere, so that our airmen 
cannot, by merely following its lines, discover any clue to 
the German positions. Sometimes the Germans are behi d 
a bunch of barbed wire, sometimes they are not. Th 
forward craters are not very strongly held, for no amount of 
defence or camouflage can make them anything but dangerous 
places to keep. Above all, in the front lines the Germans 
make use of their famous blockhouses of reinforced concretg 
which are known as “ pill-boxes.” These are so tough that 
the fragments of shell bursting near by have little or no 
effect upon them. Nothing but a direct hit by somethin 
really heavy will knock one out, though it is true that the 
concussion of high explosives near them frequently reduces 
the occupants to unconsciousness. The occupants are often 
found in this state with bleeding ears and noses. While the 
German front lines are more lightly held than before, the 
reserves further behind the lines are stronger than ever, 
These reserves wait their opportunity for a counter-attack 
which is delivered with the greatest possible force when our 
men are in the very inhospitable country just vacated by the 
German forward troops. In describing the new German 
methods we must not forget the fortified farms. In this part 
of the country the homesteads generally stand up a little 
above the surrounding district, not very high it is true, but 
still in some places lookmg almost like the Isle of Ely as seen 
from the fenlands of Cambridgeshire. Frequently the farms 
are surrounded by moats. It is clear that farms of this sort 
lend themselves supremely to fortification. They have, 
indeed, become most formidable fortresses, and there is not 
even the consolation that the guns in these places are an 
easy mark for our artillery. Among groups of houses the 
Germans seem to leave nothing standing that could possibly 
“ give them away.” They pull down everything into a kind 
of rubble-heap, and guns and machine-guns are somewhere in 
that heap. But ourairmen in trying to discover them are not 
now guided by any such things asthe gun-pits and embrasures 
which in former days they were accustomed to look for. 

This brief review of the new conditions of fighting will 
show what unexampled difficulties our troops have had to 
overcome; and the more we are impressed by the difficulties, 
the deeper must be the admiration we feel for Sir Douglas 
Haig’s complete and very speedy success in the battles of the 
Menin Road. It is an open secret that expericnced British 
officers regarded the latest German methods as the most 
formidable yet invented. We look forward with intense 
interest to learning some time, but not perhaps just now, by 
what devices Sir Douglas Haig overwhelmed the German 
resistance without apparently any boggling, delay, or un- 
expected mischances at a single point. It is a very strange 
fact that it should be possible to make a mystery of our new 
methods, but we suppose the truth is that there are very 
few survivors (except prisoners) from the German front craters 
and pill-boxes, and that it is possible to keep secret the nature 
of operations which were actually performed in the open. 
Now that the Germans know that Marshal von Hindenburg’s 
most up-to-date ingenuities have availed them nothing, 
they are bound to suffer further in their confidence, though 
it would be wrong to conclude that their fighting value is 
still not fairly high. 

The Germans in ridding themselves of the moral dis- 
advantages of their Somme methods have to put up with 
a new disadvantage—which is that their necessarily scattered 
and disconnected scheme of defence deprives the German 
soldier of his old sense of solidarity. The German soldier 
is not remarkable for what is professionally called individual 
initiative, and yet German expectations of successful defence 
now depend entirely upon the exercise of that quality. When 
the Germans began to see how things were going on the Somme 
they set to work to prepare the so-called Hindenburg Line 
behind. The difference between circumstances then and 
now is that there is no possible Hindenburg Line behind 
the present German front. There is a line, of course, but 
it is a line that the Germans simply cannot afford to lose. 
Any one who looks at the map will see that when we have 
progressed a little further we shall be in a position to strike 
heavily at Lille from the north and at the Belgian coast towns 
from the south. All the accounts from the front prove that 
the fighting has reached a degree of intensity never before 
known. There is no leisure or rest for any one. The instru- 
ments of destruction which fly through the air by day and 
night are more numerous and more various than before. 
Even what our magnificently trained Expeditionary Force 
suffered from in the retreat from Mons tothe Marne cannot be 


put into a state of defence, they have been joined together | compared with the quantity or quality of the latest inventions 
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in flame and missile. On what are called by courtesy 
« dull ” days, the strain to which the enemy, even more than 
ourselves, is subjected is terrific beyond words. We imagine 
that for one shell that the Germans send over we throw 
across four, five, or perhaps six. There is also what may be 
called a kind of camouflage in artillery work, when the drum- 
fire which the Germans regard as the sure herald of a coming 
sttack culminates in no attack, The nerves of the enemy 
are, in fact, kept at the breaking-point the whole time. His 
counter-attacks of course continue, as his methods necessarily 
require, but they are always local in object and extent. The 
soldiers who have spent all their lives thinking according to 
the gospel of Clausewitz now find themselves compelled to 
abandon the primary doctrine of Clausewitz, which is to 
defend yourself invariably by attacking. Palmerston, when 
he was once amiably discussing the probable outcome of a 
war between France and Great Britain, informed his French 
interlocutor that, in his opinion, the British would win because 
they would “ hold out ten minutes longer.” We are doubly 
assured that the doctrine of the ten minutes will suffice us 
now, not only because we should always hold out ten minutes 
longer than the Germans, but because as things are going 
the Germans have much more to hold out against, 





MR. LANSING’S REVELATIONS. 

“ JE are forced to ask every morning,” wrote Horace 

Walpole in 1759, “ what victory there is for fear 
of missing one.” Just now we look every morning for fresh 
disclosures by the American Government for fear of missing 
some new proof of the deceitfulness of German diplomacy, 
or some new example of the atrocities which German officials 
commit * by order’ at the expense of enemies, neutrals, and 
even friends. In the past week we have had from Washington 
{ull details of the plots carried on by the German and Austrian 
diplomatists in neutral America since the beginning of the 
war, for the destruction of life and property. The German 
Diplomatic Service seems to be manned by officials with no 
more moral sense than a Dr. Crippen. Lying and deceit 
are for them the commonplaces of diplomacy. The word 
of a German Ambassador is nowadays “a thing no man relies 
on,” end “German honour” is as much a byword to us as 
“Punic faith” was to the Romans. Yet even now many 
good people here and in America are loth to believe that the 
Government of a Great Power like Germany can and do 
deliberately plan, and order their representatives to commit, 
the most odious crimes, such as murder, poisoning, arson, and 
forgery, under cover of their diplomatic privileges. Many 
honest men, who know that none of our diplomatists 
would receive such orders, or would not resign instantly if he 
did, cannot persuade themselves that the German Government 
end their accredited Ministers are really guilty of such enor- 
mities, and imagine thet there must be some mistake. It is 
for these people that Mr. Lansing’s revelations are intended. 
They must be brought to understand, as most of us do already, 
that the German Government, who rule the German people 
and control their Allies as absolutely as any despot since the 
world began, regard themselves as unfettered by any legal 
ormoral code. ‘To gain a temporary advantage, they may and 
do commit every sin in the calendar, and hold that they are 
justified by the law of self-preservation. When every one 
realizes that in fighting Germany we are fighting an avowedly 
non-moral force, which is and can be influenced by nothing 
but the fear of defeat and ruin, we shall hear very much less 
of the insidious and futile talk about an early peace by agree- 
ment with which mischief-makers seek to attract the unwary. 
We cannot bargain with a Germany whose words nauseate 
us by their hypocrisy, and whose acts, as revealed in official 
documents, are uniformly foul and base. Until the German 
people awakes to the horror of its situation and rids itself of 
the Government who have disgraced the German name in 
the eyes of the world, we can but fight on. 
} The Kaiser has just assured the Pope of his conviction that 
‘the sick body of human society can only be healed by the 
fortifying moral strength of right.” One way in which his 
agents in America sought to apply this “ fortifying moral 
strength ’’ wes to suborn criminals to place bombs shaped like 
lumps of coal in merchant vessels leaving the port of New 
York, so that they might be blown up on the voyage across the 
Atlantic. Papers to prove this were seized by American 


detectives in a German office in New York in April, 1916, at 
the moment when the agent, Herr von Igel, was preparing to 
transfer his documents from a safe marked with the German 
Imperial arms to the greater security of the German Embassy 
at Washington. The police have traced a cheque signed by 
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Captain von Papen, the German Attaché, and payable to the 
New York manager of the Hamburg-America Steamship 
Company, to the account of one of the miscreants who placed 
the bombs in ships during the year 1915. At the end of that 
year the German Government expressly denied that they had 
ever “ knowingly accepted the support of any person, group of 
persons, society, or organization seeking to promote the cause 
of Germany in the United States by illega! acts, by counsel of 
violence, by contravention of the law, or by any means what- 
ever that could offend the American people in the pride of their 
ownauthority.’’ But they had, nevertheless, been paying men to 
put infernal machines in ships leaving American ports—one of 
the most dastardly crimes that can be conceived by the evil 
wit of man. With the co-operation of the Austrian Ambas- 
sador, who explained the scheme in a letter to his Government, 
the German Embassy sought “ to disorganize and hold up for 
months, if not entirely prevent, the manufacture of munitions 
in Bethlehem and the Middle West,”’ by promoting strikes and 
other means. This was contrived through a German Labour 
Bureau, which the Austrian Minister, Dr. Dumba, publicly 
declared to be an innocent agency, but which he knew to be a 
dangerous nest of plotters against the peace and security of 
America. Through Herr von Igel, the Germans were in touch 
with the Irish revolutionaries, such as Mr. John Devoy, editor 
of the Gaelic American of New York, whose connexion with 
the Casement plot is made plain by Mr. Lansing. Mr. Cohalan, 
an Irish-American who is, unfortunately, a Judge of the New 
York Supreme Court, is revealed as inviting Count Bernstorff 
to arrange for a German landing in Ireland to support the 
extreme Sinn Fein Party. The German Embassy was also busy 
in fomenting plots in Canada and India, in stirring up Mexico 
against America, and in buying the services of a few American 
journalists and lecturers to promote German interests. Count 
Bernstorff himself flew at still higher game. On January 22nd, 
1917, nine days before Germany declared her intention to de- 
stroy all merchantmen at sight, and thus compelled America to 
break off relations with her, the German Ambassador asked his 
Government to authorize the expenditure of £10,000 “ in 
order, as on former occasions, to influence Congress through 
the organization you know of, which can perhaps prevent 
war.” He also asked for a “ public official German declara- 
tion in favour of Ireland,” to gain the support of Irish 
influence in America. We are quite sure that his miserable 

ribes were wasted on Congressmen, but he judged their 
honour by his own standard, and thus unconsciously insulted 
the whole American people. If the German Diplomatic 
Service dared to do such things in America, whose enmity 
was to be feared, we need not be surprised to find its members 
resorting to still cruder and fouler methods in a little country 
like Rumania. When the American Chargé d’Affaires took 
over the German Legation at Bucharest, he found buried in 
the garden boxes of explosives and cases of microbes. In 
one of these cases, under the seal of the German Consulate 
at Kronstadt, there was a German note explaining how the 
deadly anthrax germs were to be used :— 

** Enclosed four small bottles for horses, four for cattle. Utiliza- 
tion as formerly stipulated. Each phial suffices for 200 head. If 
possible to be administered directly into animals’ mouths, otherwise 
into their fodder Weask for small report about successes obtained 
there, and in case of good results the presence for one day of M.K, 
would be required.” 

The German agent who remained to help the Americans 
admitted ‘ that still worse things than this box of microbes 
were contained in the Legation, and insinuated that they 
would have been found even in the cabinets of the dossiers 
which had been seized.” We know of course that German 
diplomatists are accustomed to take or send consignments 
of bombs in their couriers’ “ bags,” but that they habitually 
resort to the use of poison for cattle and horses—and perhaps 
for men too—has never before been so conclusively proved. 
It is a horrible revelation, not merely of German deeds, but 
of the state of mind in which such deeds could be conceived 
and planned long beforehand. We simply cannot imagine 
the staff of our Foreign Office plotting with nefarious patholo- 
gists in laboratories to prepare bottles of loathsome disease 
germs which should be stored in the Embassies and Legations 
abroad and let loose at a signal from headquarters. The 
mere idea seems grotesque in its scientific savagery. Yet this 
is what the German Foreign Office has done, and is perhaps 
still doing, while Herr von Kiihlmann lavishes honeyed 
words on the remaining neutrals and the Kaiser prates of 
his piety and of “the fortifying moral strength of right.” 
Between such people and civilized humanity there is a great 
gulf, which we cannot bridge by old-fashioned treaties of peace. 

We have said that Germany does not scruple to treat her 

friends ill, if self-interest seems to demand it. The New York 
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World has supplemented Mr. Lansing’s disclosures by showing 
that Italy repeatedly suffered from the bad faith of her 
rtners in the Triple Alliance. She was not informed before- 
hand of Austria’s intention to annex Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
1908. Two months later, we are told, General Conrad von 
Hoetzendorff, the Chief of Staff, proposed an utterly unpro- 
voked invasion of Northern Italy; this project had the 
approval of the Heir-Presumptive, the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, and was only stopped by the opposition of Baron 
von Aehrenthal, the Foreign Minister. Again, Italy, as some of 
us conjectured at the time, seized Tripoli in 1911 mainly 
because Germany was on the point of doing so. M. Cambon, 
the French Minister at Berlin, is credited with the story of an 
interview at which he was present in 1912 between the 
Kaiser and the Turkish Minister. The Kaiser, shaking his 
finger in the Turk’s face, cried out : “ I am ashamed of you! 
I am ashamed of Turkey! We believed you could beat the 
Italians. Had we not thought so, we should not have backed 
you. Now we see we put our money on the wrong horse.” The 
story accords well enough with the facts, and with all that we 
now know of German diplomacy. We recall, for instance, the 
authentic episode of the cases of old French rifles which the 
Germans consigned to the Arabs in Tripoli; it was carefully 
arranged that the cases should, seemingly by chance, be opened 
in Italy so as to cast a wholly undeserved suspicion on the 
French. Yet all the while it was Germany who was encouraging 
the Turks to resist her own ally. For double-dealing the 
Germans have no equals in history. However, they help to 
destroy their own deep-laid schemes by their childish boast- 
fulness. A perfect example of German cunning, and of the 
German swagger which is its antidote, is afforded in Admiral 
Dewey’s official report of the prediction made to him at 
Manila in 1898 by Captain von Goetzen, of the German Navy, 
who had vainly tried to obstruct the American operations. 
According to this report, made public in full for the first time in 
the American Senate on Monday, the German officer said :— 
“ About fifteen years from now my country will start a great war. 
She will be in Paris in about two months after the commencement of 
hostilities. Her move will be but a step to her real object—the 
crushing of England. Some months after we finish our work in 
Europe we will take New York and probably Washington, and hold 
them for some time. We will put your country in its place with 
reference to Germany. We do not propose to take any of your 
territory, but we do intend to take a billion or so of your dollars from 
New York and other places. The Monroe Doctrine will be taken 
charge of by us, and we will dispose of South America as we wish. 
Do not forget this about fifteen years from now.” 
Probably Admiral Dewey thought that the Captain was crazy. 
But he was no more and no less crazy than the whole official 
hierarchy to which he belonged. 

We cannot end without a word of admiration for the extra- 
ordinary effectiveness of the American Secret Service. It 
has always stood high in repute for professional skill. It will 
now stand higher than ever. The Germans, we fancy, hardly 
dare to deny any new charge against them because they know 
that the means of exposure is probably lying in Mr. Lansing’s 
Lucky-Bag. He has only to dip in his hand and pull it out. 
Nor must we forget to praise Mr. Lansing’s own dexterity in 
making his dips at invariably the right moment. 





BELGIUM—YES OR NO? 
M* ASQUITH, we think it fair to say, has been the 
orator of this war. His speeches have not had 
the warmth, colour, and driving-power of much that has 
been said by Mr. Lloyd George, but for appropriateness, 
clearness, wisdom, and steadiness at critical junctures they 
have been supreme and invaluable. Several times in the 
House of Commons since Mr. Lloyd George became Prime 
Minister it has fallen to Mr. Asquith at the end of a debate 
to say rather better what the Government had already been 
saying, and thereby greatly to strengthen the position of 
the Cabinet. One of the best speeches Mr. Asquith has 
delivered was that at Leeds on Wednesday night on the war 
aims of the Allies. 

The nation, he truly said, “ with a few negligible excep- 
tions,” presents an unbroken front of unshakable resolve. 
Peace was worth any sacrifice except the sacrifice of those 
things which make peace worth having. That was why we 
were still fighting and still meant to fight—for the peace 
of the world. He traced the larger part of the present 
calamities to the spoliation practised by Germany under 
the treaty which concluded the Franco-German War. 
treaty were made at the end of this war with any semblance 
of the spirit of 1871, exactly similar disasters would be sure 
to follow. Wheat was wanted now from Germany was very 
plain answers to very plain questions. Would Germany 
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restore Alsace-Lorraine to France and thus undo the wrone 
of 18712 Would she make full restitution to Belgium / 
The one word “ Yes” in answer to such questions would be 
worth a column of Herr Michaelis’s platitudes. As ¥, 
Asquith pointed out, there are of course many other questions 
which Germany must answer. The just claims of Italy and 
Rumania ere long overdue. Serbia must be restored and 
allowed to expand. Poland, Greece, and the South Slayy 
must all receive satisfaction. “ All these dangerous accounts 
must be liquidated.” But Mr. Asquith dwelt in particula 
on Belgium as providing a kind of test question. In the 
Spectator of July 21st, in writing of the peace rumours which 
were then beginning to fill the air, we said: “Surely the 
first thing the movers of the Reichstag resolution would 
tell themselves, if they were sincere, is that they must make 
amends—offer reparation—for the terrible wrongs they haye 
done to Belgium and other countries; and the second thin 
they would tell themselves is that the Allies will naturally 
want some guarantee of security in future. As they do not 
even mention the possibility of such things, the words that 
follow about International Courts signify nothing.” We 
went on to argue that the test of good faith on the part of the 
Germans was to be sought, not in analysing dubious state. 
ments and trying to discover their meaning, but in trying 
to extract the simplest answers to the simplest questions, 
The promise of the restoration of Belgium would, we said, 
be only a fragment towards the satisfaction of the Allies, but 
it would at least be the first step towards peace. Nobody 
expects that Germany will yield everything at once, On 
several occasions since July 21st we have pointed out that 
in this one question about Belgium we have a policy which 
might unite, up to a certain point, the whole British nation, 
including those Pacificists whom Mr. Asquith referred to as 
“negligible exceptions.” 


Mr. Asquith’s speech at Leeds was not the first occasion on 
which he lent invaluable support to this point of view. In the 
House of Commons on July 26th he said: ‘I want to puta 


very plain and specific question with regard to the Reichstag 
resolution. Is Germany prepared not only to evacuate 
Belgium, not only to make full reparation for the colossal 
damage which has accompanied her devastating occupation 
of the country—this is a very plain question which demandsa 
very simple answer—but to restore to Belgium, not the 
pretence of liberty, but complete and unfettered and absolute 
independence ? I ask the German Chancellor that question. 
I want to know his answer, not the answer of the Reichstag. 
It is a very simple question.”” We remember hearing at the 
time that the culmination of Mr. Asquith’s speech at the end 
of an extremely nebulous peace debate had an electrifying 
effect. One does not see why such simple and obvious remarks 
should be startling when one reads them now, but the explana- 
tion is to be found in the circumstances of the moment. They 
were an appeal for getting back to the point, an appeal for 
relevance and practicality. It seems to us that the occasionis 
apt again for a repetition of these very plain questions, and it 


‘is clear from Mr. Asquith’s speech at Leeds that he thinks so 


too. The German official Notes on peace are becoming more 
hazy instead of less hazy. They speak of things holy and 
sacred, but never is there a word about how in a single practical 
act the interests of holy and sacred things could be made secure. 
We call to mind the wonderful words of South about plainness 
of speech. In writing about the soberness of St. Paul's 
language he said :— 

“ This was the way of the Apostles discoursing of things sacred. 
Nothing here of ‘the fringes of the northstar’; nothing of ‘ nature's 
beeoming unnatural’; nothing of the ‘down of angels’ wings,’ of 
‘the beautiful locks of cherubims’; no starched similitudes intro- 
duced with a ‘ Thus have I seen a cloud rolling in its airy mansion, 
and the like. No, these were sublimities above the rise of the 
apostolic spirit. For the apostles, poor mortals, were content to 
take lower steps, and to tell the world in plain terms, ‘ that he who 
believed should be saved, and that he who believed not should be 
damned.’ ”’ 


While Mr. Asquith presses his questions on the German 
Chancellor, we should like to address the same questions to 
British Pacificists, and indeed to any one who believes in the 
possibility of what is called “a peace by negotiation.” Will 
one of them tell us why, since they believe in complete restora- 
tion for Belgium—there is no doubt that they do, for they 
freely admit it—they do not address themselves to Germany 
instead of to their own countrymen ? 

How necessary plainness of speech is to the Germans if they 
really desire peace is shown undesignedly in an official telegram 
from Berlin published in the newspapers on Thursday, This 
telegram states that the German Government have supple- 
mented their Note to the Vatican by a verbal communication 
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Herr von Kiihimann on the subject of Belgium to a Papal 
Nuncio at Munich. The conditions are specified under which 
Germany is willing to evacuate Belgium :— 
“ Restoration and independence of Belgium. Germany would 
contribute a share of the compensation to be paid to Belgium for 


war damages. 
Belgium would be required to give a guarantee that any such 
menace as that which threatened Germany in 1914 would in future 


be excluded. 

Belgium must undertake to maintain the administrative separation 
of Flemings and Walloons which has been introduced by Germany, 
because this separation corresponds to the wishes of the majority 
of the Belgian people, and because Germany desires such a separation 
for reasons of racial sympathy. 

Germany must have the right to develop her economic enterprises 
freely in Belgium, especially at Antwerp.” 

What, we wonder, was the menace which threatened Germany 
in 19142 It was the old menace which the lamb directed 
against the wolf—according to the account of the episode 
supplied by the wolf. The guarantee contemplated to prevent 
the poor lamb from throwing itself again intosuch a threatening 
posture would no doubt be the German occupation of such 
laces as Liége and Namur. They are not mentioned, but that 
must be meant. The demand that the Flemings and Walloons 
should be separated administratively is simply an insolent 
demand under another name for the control of internal Belgian 
policy. What little plainness of speech there is in Germany 
takes the wrong direction. The restoration of Belgium must 
be absolute, the compensation must be complete. If our 
“peace by negotiation” friends would straighten out the 
odd twist in their minds, they might begin at last to be 
helpful by joining in the plain question to Germany upon 
which, after all, they and we are agreed. 





WHAT IS INDIA? 


LTHOUGH the mind of the British public is for the 
moment absorbed with problems nearer home, the 
question of the future government of India will shortly 
become urgent. Mr. Montagu is going to India within 
a few months to discuss political reforms on the spot, and 
as a preliminary to his mission Mrs. Besant, the leader of 
the Indian Home Rule movement, has been released from 
intenment. She has already been elected to preside over 
the National Indian Congress in December, a fact which 
alone furnishes a proof that this -Congress is certainly not 
national in the European sense of the word. If a real Indian 
nation existed, it would not have to choose for its leader a 
foreigner who has passed through almost every phase of 
religious beliefi—always with equal dogmatism—and taken 
part in almost every type of political agitation. It is worth 
while in passing to note that Mrs. Besant was interned on 
the authority of a distinguished Liberal, Lord Pentland, 
the Governor of Madras, for refusing to give an undertaking 
that she would not continue to carry on a seditious agitation. 
One feature of that agitation was the enlistment of school- 
boys in the Madras Presidency to assist in a movement 
which, whatever the motives of its leaders may be, is in effect, 
as construed by the young mind, anti-British and deliberately 
seditious. Proof of this statement is to be found in the 
adventure of some Punjabi students, who in the earlier days of 
the war ran away from college to Afghanistan, hoping to 
get through to Turkey, and in some way co-operate with 
the German enemies of the British Empire. This, of course, 
was an act of high treason. These youthful victims of a 
— agitation were finally captured by the Russians and 
anded over to the British authorities in India. The Punjab 
Government have mercifully, and probably wisely, pardoned 
them; but the fact that Indian boys can be so led astray 
is & sufficient argument against permitting any politicians 
to carry on an agitation amongst schoolboys, at any rate 
during the war. 
e When we pass to the broader problem of what is called 
Home Rule” for India, the question which ought at once 
to be asked by every Englishman who wishes to form a sound 
opmion is: “ What is India?” People who have never 
been in India cannot easily liberate their minds from the 
habit of thinking of India as a compact country like France 
or Italy or Great Britain. Yet it is impossible to set foot 
for a day in India without realizing the grotesque absurdity 
of such a comparison. India is not one country, but a 
multitude of countries. There is no common language, no 
common religion, no common race. Take, for example, 
this small point reported as a commonplace piece of news in 
Indian papers recently to hand—that a controversy is now 
i progress in the Bombay Presidency about the script to be 





used in official documents. In this single province of India 
there are already no less than six official scripts—Arabic, 
Sindhi, ns Marathi, Kanarese, and English. That is 
a sufficiently interesting fact. The details of the pending 
controversy do not concern us. Beyond this language 
difficulty, which experience has proved to be one of the most 
insuperable bars to national unity, is the religious difficulty. 
The main and most patent religious division in India is 
between Hindus and Mohammedans. This is far deeper 
and more fundamental than the division between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants in Ireland. The fact that the 
Moslem League and the National Indian Congress are in 
political co-operation is no proof whatever that this funda- 
mental difference can be ignored, for both these political bodies 
consist. of English-educated Indians, who draw their political 
views not from India but from Great Britain, or in many 
cases from Ireland. 

But this is only one of the fundamental religious differences 
in India. Almost equally far-reaching, and in many ways far 
more cruel, is the distinction between the different castes of 
Hindus. Until recent years the Brahmins were almost the 
only vocal element of the Hindu community. They monopo- 
lized all native learning ; they alone to an appreciable extent 
had learnt English ; and they filled most of the Government 
posts. The theological tyranny which they had previously 
exercised was reinforced by a bureaucratic tyranny. In recent 
years in Southern India the non-Brahmins have begun to 
organize themselves. They maintain an evening paper called 
Justice, serving the ordinary functions of a newspaper, but 
specially devoted to the interests of the non-Brahmins. It is 
almost exactly the same size as the Evening Standard. From 
copies of this paper recently arrived we will make a few 
extracts which show how the non-Brahmins of Madras regard 
what is called the Home Rule movement. One writer 
speaking of Mrs. Besant says :— 

‘“‘ Naturally, she pleads the cause of the Brahmins, and the 
Brahmins extol her to the skies. What is the meaning of Home 
Rule ? More appointments for Brahmins, more Brahmin collectors 
and more district judges. An Ulsterman has said ‘Home Rule 
means Rome Rule.’ Here Home Rule means Brahmin Rule ” 


This appeal to Irish conditions has been constant in India, 
to the personal knowledge of the present writer, for over thirty 
years, and recently some at any rate of the most active Indian 
agitators have been drawing inspiration from Sinn Feiners in 
Dublin. Like most other comparisons between widely sepa- 
rated countries, it fails in many essentials. The Ulstermen who 
oppose Home Rule for Ireland are an intellectually active and 
commercially prosperous minority of the population, whereas 
the non-Brahmins of Madras who oppose Home Rule for India 
consist of subordinate castes making up an overwhelming 
majority of the population of the province. The true analogy 
would be the position of the Roman Catholics in Ireland in the 
old days of the Protestant ascendancy. People who have not 
lived in India have no conception of the social and theological 
ascendancy which Brahmins wield. A non-Brahmin may not 
even say Brahmin prayers. Several of the lowest castes are 
treated as altogether outside the human pale. They are 
significantly known as the “ Untouchables.” In native 
States in Southern India inferior castes some years ago 
were not even allowed to cross the line of vision of Brahmin 
officials on their way home from the Courts. A crier went 
ahead to clear the road. Some of the Brahmins themselves 
are conscious of the intolerable tyranny which they exercise. 
One of the correspondents of Justice writes :— 

‘“‘T am a Brahmin myself, but I have no hesitation to denounce 
Brahmins who wish to beguile others, giving a religious colour 
to their selfish preachings.” 

Another correspondent of the paper writes, after referring to 
the “‘ Untouchables,” who form a very considerable body of 
the population :— 

‘Let us hope that the Government of Great Britain will not be 
so inconsiderate as to entrust the destiny of the smaller classes, 
though greater in number, of India to the care of the few Brahmin 
masters who have for ever been notorious in their history for 
monopolizing all knowledge of religion, letters, and science for 
themselves.”’ 

A more completely characteristic Indian letter contains the 
following paragraph :— 

“Hark ! ye non-Brahmins! Nestle yourselves together to bring 
about a unity which shall be the pride of the parental British Raj, 
May God bless the Union Jack to flutter forth with grace and power 
from the heights of the Himalayas to the depths of Kanniyakumari, 
snatching the trodden ones from the tread, the cruel tread of the 
miscreant, and give him the Magna Charta of liberty.” 


The columns of Justice are also thrown open to Mohamme- 
dans and to Indian Christians. The latter are rather numerous 
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in the Madras Presidency. “‘ A Mohammedan ” writes bitterly 
attacking the Indian Forest administration since Indian 
officials were substituted for Englishmen, and complaining 
that it is impossible for poor people now to obtain justice. 
An “Indian Christian Brother” writes a long and erudite 
letter on the history of the Brahmins, pointing out how in the 
past they were the only learned classes, and thus commanded 
respect and influence, but “as this sort of thing continued 
Satan, the embodiment of evil, infused selfishness into the 
hearts of these learned people, and they began to plan a net- 
work to secure this felicity not only to themselves, but also 
to their posterity.” 

Of the practical aspects of Brahmin supremacy many 
complaints are made. One correspondent, for example, 
complains that the municipal franchise is so limited that 
the municipal bodies are dominated by Brahmins, who 
focus all their attention “on the sanitation of their own 
streets, and care little for the non-Brahmin streets.” This 
segregation of Brahmins from non-Brahmins occurs in every 
shape. For example, special hostels have been established 
in Trichinopoly by private enterprise for the convenience of 
non-Brahmins. In Trichinopoly, egain, an active controversy 
is in progress because the entrance to one of the bathing 
ghats for ladies is strictly prohibited to non-Brahmin ladies, 
and a constable has been posted to watch the entry: “ The 
Brahmin police sub-inspector supervises him daily.” Another 
correspondent deals with what he calls the stock phrases 
of Home Rulers, such as “ Freedom is our birthright,” “ Home 
Rule has lorg been overdue,” &c., and after a long letter, 
with historical references to Aurungzeb, Timur, “ and a host 
of other tyrants,” he comes to the conclusion that all the talk 
about Home Rule only means that “ the Brahmin wants all 
power in his hands; he is a special creation of Brahma ; 
he has a birthright to lord it over others.” 

There is now in Madras a definite League called “ The 
South Indian People’s Association,” championing the cause 
of non-Brahmins, and Justice is its organ. Nor is it only in 
Madras that there is a definite propaganda against what is 
paradoxically called Home Rule for India. Justice contains 
the report of an important meeting of Rajas and zemindars 
(landowners) in the United Provinces, who sign their names 
and “ deprecate in the strongest possible terms the demand 
for self-government for India.” They add: “ In this period 
of strain every energy should be directed solely towards bring- 
ing about a successful termination of the war.” Finally, both 
as a sample of the somewhat highfalutin language in which 
Indians habitually write and of the spirit of the non-Brahmin 
movement in Madras, we quote the following extract from a 
letter by “A Kamma Graduate ” :— 

‘“‘ Such being the domineering spirit and arrogance of the Homes 
Ruler, it is really inconceivable as to how he can administer even- 
handed justice between man and man of different sects and views, 
when the administration of the country is entrusted to him under 
the Home Rule Parliament. That the Almighty Creator may avert 
the catastrophe of the destinies of the toiling and voiceless millions 
being handed over by the benign British Government to the tender 
mercies of such reckless saviours of India is the fervent prayer of 
the undersigned.” 








HARVEST ON OUR ALLOTMENTS. 


* Whence have they this mettle? Is not their climate foggy, 
raw and dull, on whom, as in despite, the sun looks pale, killing 
their fruits with frowns ? ’’—SHAKESPEARE. 


Hae on the allotments means, of course, a Show, and 
we have just had—to quote our programme—‘‘ A Grand 
Exhibition of Vegetables.” The quotation above, in which 
apparently Shakespeare is commenting on allotment-holders, 
was not found by me, but by our enterprising and imaginative 
Committee, and printed, together with several other very apt 
lines, on the said programme. Shakespeare is perhaps a little 
libellous on our climate, difficult as it is ; but the eulogy by inference 
of “allottees”’ is most invigorating. As I read the words and 
looked round at the display I remarked to J. how inspiring it was 
to be one of the gallant band who showed such mettle, and that 
I never thought I should feel so excited about potatoes and carrots. 
J. did not exhibit anything. We discussed the possibility once, 
but only to laugh at it. We had nothing to exhibit. Our produce, 
though excellent for our own table, seemed, alas ! merely mediocre 
when judged by Exhibition standards. Not even our marrows 
had anything distinctive about them. If we had possessed one 
like that grown by a neighbour, which was of a gorgeous golden 
striped with green, I should have begged J. to send it in as a thing 
of beauty ; but marks were not given, I noticed, for colour effects. 
Afterwards, however, we rather wished we had sent in something. 











SL 
It was not that we felt that we could in the least have approached 
the level of most of the exhibits, for that was extraordinaril 
high; but here and there was a plate of humble potatoes pe 
collection of well-intentioned runner beans that J. said he thought 
he might have equalled. We should then at any rate have had 
some share in the gallant competition. Our neighbour, the Family 
Man, was more adventurous and sent in “a bit of spinach” and 
also a marrow, which, after the way of marrows, had hidden itself 
till it had grown to mammoth proportions and was as wide ag it 
was long. The “ bit of spinach ” I looked for at the Show in yain 
but there was the F.M.’s marrow in all its dark-green glory 
bulging among its fellows. The prize for marrows was given 
for the best two. This had a curious result, for, as all the entries 
were as nearly matched as possible, it gave the impression that 
marrows went about in pairs—like boots or kippers! The winning 
pair were a perfect match in size and colour. I was glad to notices 
that but little value was placed by the judges on the abnormal 
in size. After all, if you think of it, there is little credit due to 
the grower of such monstrosities. Leave any marrow alone for a 
week in wet weather and it will run into the next allotment! To 
my mind, the credit is due to the man who has sufficient self-contro| 
to keep his marrow small. A propos of marrows, a certain 
“allottee ” told me one day proudly that he and a friend had cut 
forty-four from their ground. “ What on earth do you do with 
them?” I asked. He replied that when nine people sat down 
to the table every day, even forty-four would not last long, and 
that in any case they could always be made into marrow jam, 
“It’s nice for Christmas,” he added, with quite a knowing wink; 
“merry and bright—that’s what I like!”” But what is the 
connexion between marrow jam and a state of being “ merry and 
bright” ? I have not the least idea, neither has J., and we did 
not like to ask. as the cheerful one seemed to think we knew all 
about it. 

But marrows, bulbous as they are, took anything but a prominent 
part in our Exhibition. The chief place was reserved for the 
potatoos. They were arranged just under the platform, and the 
band seemed to be playing especially in their honour. They were 
certainly worth it, for they would have done credit to the squire ata 
Devonshire Agricultural Show—blushing King Edwards, British 
Queens smooth and creamy, Duke of Yorks hardy and rough- 
jacketed. As one “ allottee’ met another the question was put, 
“* Have you seen the potatoes ?”’ in tones of the greatest excitement. 
Next to the potatoes, the carrots came in for most admiration. The 
Committes—or some one elso—had washed and brushed them till 
they glowed in their gorgeous colouring. I have always thought 
carrots comfortable, contented creatures, and as they lay at our Show 
in groups of six, each group perfect in size, tips pointing to the 
centre, they were the personification of ruddy cheerfulness— 
like a row of well-scrubbed little boys at a prize distribution. 
Parsnips, despite a tendency to break into little knobs here and 
there, made a worthy display; the onions were as successful as 
could be expected in a trying season—at any rate, as we agreed, 
as good as those grown by ordinary growers—and the cabbages 
as free from the ravages of caterpillars as was possible in a yeat 
when caterpillars were rampant. Not many “ allottees” from 
our particular section took prizes, but J. and I came across one 
exhibitor from our ground who was studying turnips with much 
interest, and who, on being asked if he had taken a prize for them, 
said modestly that he had “ taken a first in beets and a first in 
carrots, and couldn’t hope to do more.’’ He went on to explain 
that his success with the beets and carrots was all the more wonderful 
in that he had only been able to give Sundays to them. I felt 
aggrieved that our Landscape Gardener, who I may remind readers 
had fringed his seedlings bed with pansies and grown nasturtiums 
round his pisé de terre tool-house, was only “ Highly Commended.” 
I was told by “ allottees,” however, that the prize-winner had 
beon on his allotment at dawn and worked by moonlight and 
spent every Saturday afternoon and all day Sunday on the ground, 
and, said they with resignation, what could any one do against 
such a super-allottee ! But whether we took prizes or not, whether 
we exhibited or not, we all radiated a certain pride and satisfaction 
as we stood surrounded by all this pleasant result of many months’ 
effort. The Committee had been so moved by it that it burst 
forth into quotation :— 


“Can virtuo hide itself ? 
Is it a world to hide virtaos in?” 


And the band played, and we all felt very patriotic and worthy 
citizens. 

Nominally the harvest is reaped, but actually it is not so. J. and 
I are still very busy digging our potatoes. At first when we began 
on the Duke of Yorks we were a little disappointed, for, compared 
with a man who said he had had forty potatoes to the root, our results 
were small. We have come to the conclusion, however, that in 
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gome respects “ allottees”’ are like fishermen. We now think he 
meant forty potatoes to a row. So far, the King Edwards have given 
the best results. As a grower J. is bound to be proud of thesacks of 
pink smooth-faced potatoes, but as a devotee of the rough-skinned 
floury variety he is a little depressed. With all the fervour of 
the searcher for the Ideal, he is now planning to plant Arran Chief 
next year, which, ho seems to think, has a less waxy reputation 
than King Edward. In spite of the appalling rumour that 
the Blight was marching on London with a rapidity worthy 
of Kluck in his brilliant past, we have found no sign of disease 
among our crop, nor have we heard of it in the crops of our 
neighbours. Digging potatoes is very exciting. You never know 
what a root will bring forth—perhaps four, perhaps fourteen, 
perhaps the mythical forty! As J. remarked the other day, 
it is like digging for treasure, and as we start on a new row I am 
inclined to shout with Stevenson :— 


** Fifteen men on the Dead Man’s Chest, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum !”’ 


’ 


Or again, it is like a game of cards, with the delightful uncertainty 
of what the next hand will prove to be. “ Nap!” say I, as J. 
hovers with a fork over a fine upstanding plant—and it proves a 
“Misére’! We had an agitating experience withourturnips. A friend 
who inspected them some weeks ago pronounced them, to our dismay, 
not to be turnips at all. What, then, were they ? The friend did 
not know, could not even hazard a guess. I suggested swedes or 
mangel-wurzels. I took some home and cooked them—they 
were pale yellow and tasted like a mild swede. Nobody seems to 
know what they really are, but J. continues to plant them out 
and I cook them, and both of us eat them, and the name we 
leave unsettled. We give some to our friends and ask them to 
guess what they are. It is quite an amusing game. There was a 
delightfully smooth cream-coloured thing at the Show which 
seomed to be a yellow turnip, but ours is not like that. Our great 
disappointment has been the onions. J. bestowed such care on 
the planting of them that we felt that, even in a bad year for onions, 
ours might be expected to make some show, but they have been 
our disgrace. The F.M., who took much less troublo, has had 
quite a fair crop. Ours had such charming names, too—Bedford- 
shire Champions and White Tripoli. Our Committee certainly 
showed wonderfully sympathetic insight when quoting Emerson’s 
aphorism: ‘‘ The virtue is in the struggle, and not in the prize.” 
It is extremely @ propos in the case of our onions, and we hug our 
virtue if we cannot hug our Champions. Our carrots are rather 
feeble, but they were put in late, and not even the most cheerful 
carrot can be expected to flourish with such a handicap. J.’s 
greatest glory has been the beans and peas, which in all varieties 
have been a great success. I cannot induce J. to take much interest 
in my artichokes, but I weed them and encourage them and they 
promise well. When we have—to use what is I believe the technical 
expression—lifted the potatoes, the allotment will be tidied up 
for the winter. The cabbages and Brussels sprouts are coming 
on well, and J.’s seedlings aro growing sturdily. The parsnips 
and winter spinach have been planted out, and the endive, regarded 
somewhat as a freak by our neighbours, looks hardy. We still 
have a little turf to lift; then the bank at the end, at present but 
a sorry sight, will be made symmetrical—at least so I gather from 
J.—the rubbish burnt, and our allotment developed into a thing of 
beauty as of utility. With the shortening days comes tho close of 
the idyllic side of our labours. No more will the F.M. drink cocoa 
as he sits on his turf bank; no more will the Super-Fork Man 
sit in his bean bower with his wife; no more will the Landscape 
Gardener pensively pace his pansy-bordered onion beds. 

What the contribution of the allotments to the nation’s larder 
has been statisticians alone can tell us. But no Report by the 
Board of Agriculture can ever set forth the ardour, the keen interest, 
the delight that went to make the statistics possible. The 
“allottees” have obeyed Carlyle’s precept, so aptly quoted by 
our Exhibition programme: ‘“ Produce, Produce, though it be 
only an infinitesimal part, produce it,” and with whatever self- 


denial the work was started, it has become a labour of love. 
E. B. 





IN SELF-DEFENCE, BY A WAR BRIDEGROOM. 

_ the teeth of a fierce opposition from parents, grandparents, 

relations, friends, and public opinion generally, we've done it. 
After being at the front since the autumn of 1914, the golden oppor- 
tunity in the form of a slight wound with its accompanying sick- 
leave has arrived. The reasons urged for waiting until that gloriously 
Vague period known as “after the war” were many and various. 
We were told that we were young and inexperienced—did not know 
our own minds. It is difficult to refute such a purely personal allega- 
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emphatically that we did, and had for some considerable time, 
While on this subject, too, it might be well to air the view that éf 
there is one man in the world who is capable of making a carefully 
weighed decision, it is he who for months, if not years, has had a few 
score lives on his hands ; he who pays for an error of judgment, not 
with cash, nor even with his own life, but with the lives of others, many 
of whom have the heaviest family responsibilities, of a by no means 
entirely monetary nature, on their shoulders. Also, the same applies 
to the girl who has seen the leave-train steam out of Victoria at grey 
dawn, and kept a smile on her face while she waved her handkerchief 
until the face at the window vanished from sight—very probably for 
ever. She who has gone about for months on end feeling her blood 
freeze at the sight of a telegraph messenger—is she capable of making 
a decision for herself ? If not, it would be interesting to know whe 
in accordance with the best mid-Victorian conventions, is more 
capable of making it for her. Granted one-and-twenty (that is the 
age of both of us) is very young, I am yet of the opinion that any ons 
of that age who has experienced even a small number of the harrow- 
ing incidents so well known to all who have taken an active part in 
this lamentable upheaval, and is yet not capable of reaching a 
decision for himself or herself, is possessed of an exceptionally weak 
intellect. 

Now I can hear some of my elderly readers saying to themselves? 
“* But that is not the case—I know of so many young subalterns wha 
are, in spite of what they have been through, still little more than 
irresponsible schoolboys.”” My reply to that is that it shows a 
complete lack of understanding of the British character. The irre- 
sponsibility referred to is a mere veneer—the Englishman (and par- 
ticularly the Public School man) simply will not let his fellow- 
creatures see what is at the back of his head. Thank God! ths 
soldier home for a brief spell does not assume the air of seriousness 
to which he is justly entitled, or yet another horror would be thrust 
upon this country. But ninety per cent. of these young men have ths 
mind of the pre-war man of forty. I have worked with them and 
lived among them in the trenches and elsewhere for years—in fact, 
I am one of them, so I know. 

Another argument to which we were subjected was this: “ If you 
get married, you will not, so long as the war continues and you have 
to spend most of your time in France, benefit appreciably thereby.” 
It is true of course that it will hardly ba on the same plane as 
married life under normal conditions, yet the assertion that the 
advantages are inappreciable shows considerable ignoranco of 
present-day conditions. In the first place, one’s fiancée has no 
official status in the Army—she is ineligible for a pension, is not 
informed of a wound or death, or sent for in case of emergency. But 
far more important is one’s status on those brief ten days in England. 
The restrictions imposed upon engaged couples by a fifty-year-old 
convention are then appalling. What it amounts to is that one is 
compelled to spend all one’s tims within a stone’s-throw of the estab- 
lishment either of one’s own or one’s fianc‘e’s people. Nowadays, of 
course, the couple are free enough for one day at a time, but going 
off for a quiet little week-end together would most certainly incur 
the wrath of Mrs. Grundy—not that we who are accustomed to the 
wrath of the Hun care much about that, but for the girl, who is ia 
England all the time, it is a different matter. Our experience as ths 
result of numerous leaves spent together is that it is quite impossible 
to get anything like the maximum value from them while unmarried. 
This experience, too, is quite general. 

Then various cheerful people impressed upon me the unenviable 
position of my wife in theeventofmy death. Itisof course quite true 
that the lot of a war widow or any other kind of widow isnot a happy 
one, but it is equally true that the lot of the maid bereaved of her 
lover is no happier. Also, the widow gets her pension. It is further 
frequently argued that the man who is constantly in danger should 
not marry on account of its being unfair on his wife; in the event 
of hor becoming a widow her chances of spending the later years of 
her life happily married are reduced. Now I have always noticed 
that this argument is brought up only by men—generally bachelors 
It is a matter of some delicacy, and better handled by a woman than 
a man, but I would ask my reader to “ discuss it with his womon- 
folk.” They will toll him what they think of the woman who hosi- 
tates to marry the man she loves because of the off-chance of hia 
getting killed and her falling in love a second time. Tho principle is 
somewhat similar to that which rules among the Fakirs. 

Then there was the question of money. A subaltern’s pay is, it is true, 
not afortune. It is also true that under normal conditions one should 
not ask his wife to go into employment; yet at the momont this doas 
not apply. Who would have his wife a passenger instead of one of the 
crew during this perilous voyage ? What could be worse for hor 
nerves thanlack of occupation? Moreover, if the worst happens, sha 
must be able to augment her pension. I was also asked how we 





tion in an open article of this kind, but let it suffice for me to state 





yntend to sustain life when, at the completion of hostilities, I resiga 
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my commission. To this I replied that, in spite of all the blunders 
that this nation has made, I cannot conceive that even it would 
make such a gross one as to keep any appreciable number of young 
men idle at such a time. People do not seem generally to realize the 
prodigious nature of the work that will have to be undertaken if the 
ravages of war are to be repaired. When war broke out there was at 
once an urgent call for young men. It is the young men of the nation 
who count—who do things. Make no mistake about that. When 
this show is finally closed down, the call for young men will be 
perhaps even more urgent than it was when it began. The only 
breakdown that may occur will be in the organizing. Even then, I 
can see some very jolly times spent in the local workhouse—one will 
meet so many of one’s pals there. 

In conclusion, let me point out how simple it is for the inexperi- 
enced to apply destructive criticism. People who were married 
some years before the war are as inexperienced in a matter of this 
kind as children. They do not understand present-day conditions 
in the least. The only people whose opinion really counts are those 
who have contracted war weddings—and they all have the same tale 
to tell. Their advice is the very opposite to that given by Mr. Punch. 
So that is my advice to you young people :—get married as soon as 
possible, provided that you are in love. That really is most 
important. It is a great pity that it has not been more universally 
recognized, or the world we live in would now be a very much 
happier one than it is. CoRIN. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. 
(To tHe Eprror or THe “‘ SpecraTor.’’]) 
Sir,—Will you allow me to thank you for your very fair notice of 
our Appeal unto Caesar, and for your wise and statesmanlike 
advice that “the Government should at once appoint a small 
Commission of Gaol Delivery, who should consider individually 
all cases of conscientious objectors now in prison,” and who 
would, if they found that an injustice had been done, recommend 
that sincere objectors should receive the King’s pardon ? This 
would be quite the most sensible way to dea] with, indeed, a 
difficult problem. Such a Commission should of course be com- 
posed of men with unprejudiced and open minds on the question 
(if such there be), and with clear heads, whose only desire is to 
discover whether the prisoner’s action had been prompted by 
deep religious and moral conviction, and with a previous history 
which justified such an assumption. Moreover, your “ Gaol 
Delivery Commission ” must be composed of men who desire faith- 
fully to carry out the intentions of Parliament, when it passed 
the Conscription Acts, and it should be presided over by a Judge 
tamed for a high reputation for fairness, acumen, and moderation. 

As to the shirkers who plead conscience and avoid danger, whom 
you so justly reprobate, no obloquy is great enough for men who, 
degrading conscience, claim falsely religious beliefs, and avoid 
serving their country in need. They truly blaspheme the spirit. 
But we contend that amongst the prisoners who are suffering long 
terms of a disgraceful sentence, rather than accept the soft jobs 
that were freely offered by the Tribunals, not many such renegades 
would be found. They, indeed, have refused the pinch of salt 
which would have entitled them to exemption. Your corre 
spondent “who is trying to clear his mind of cant” is singu- 
larly unsuccessful. The principal point af his letter appears to 
be, that the errors of Parliament have been amended by the 
common-sense of the Tribunals; forgetful apparently of the fact, 
that the Tribunals have, practically in all cases of the absolutists 
in prison, accepted the plea of conscientious objection, but under 
some misapprehension of their powers have not granted the neces- 
sary relief. It is astonishing how much ignorance, prejudice, and 
muddle-headedness in those who should know better this contro- 
versy brings te light.—Appreciating your fairness prompted by 
common-sense, common justice, and common humanity, I am, 
Sir, &., Maraaret Hosnovse. 








[To tHe Eprror or tae “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—Not even the most conscientious objector can possibly object 
to your fair and just treatment of this subject in the Spectator 
of September 15th. It is a mental refreshment, after reading the 
appeals of a large part of the Press to the lower passions of human 
nature, to turn to the dignified language of your article. There is 
no doubt, as you say, that much that is undesirable and insincere 
shelters itself behind the plea of the conscientious objector. The 
difficulty of eliminating the false from the true is great, and 





the rights and needs of the State must in the present time of stress | 
| their remuneration should be the mere soldier’s pay and allow- 


be pressed to the utmost extent. While admitting all this, may I 
say that it seems to me that the eloquent quotation from the 
“Laws ”’* in which Socrates appeals to the citizen to submit in al] 


* The quotation which we attributed to the “ Laws” occurs, as a 
matter of fact, im the ‘‘ Crito.” 


‘ 


circumstances to the demands of the State does net quite fit in 
with our time? It is rather the eche of an age, much farther 
back, when in the Jewish State the individual had no legitimate 
life outside of the Nation’s laws and traditions. And this Was 
necessary in the evolutionary process of States and Nations, Byt 
even then there existed the few who protested, while later on 
Socrates himself deviated from his plea, inasmuch as he came 
into conflict with the State regarding his teaching of Truth, and 
paid with his life for his claim to an individual conscience, jj 
was with the advent of Christianity, however, with its insistengs 
on the value of each individual soul, that a leaven entered inty 
all fields and activities of life which is destined to change more 
and more the relation of the individual soul to pressure from 
without. That is to say, the individual is being gradually educated 
by Christianity into becoming an arbiter of what is right or wrong 
in matters of conscience. Christianity brought in its train the 
certainty of eventual perfect individualization, a long and slow 
process depending on our ever clearer understanding of the 
spiritual truth of Christ’s teaching. For centuries past we can trace 
the gradual emergence of the individual conscience from hidden, 
silent thought currents into becoming articulate and a force ty 
be reckoned with. We can also trace how it acts slowly but surely 
as a lever to the State’s conscience. Even a cursory review of 
history affords a glimpse into the deep wisdom of the saying ¢ 
Christ, “ Give unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and unto 
God the things that are God’s.” There seems to be no limit to 
the working out of this order, and we see the things belonging to 
Caesar gradually grow less, while those belonging to God multiply. 
From many instances I will only refer to one: the abolition of 
slavery, upheld by the State and defended by the Church until 
not so very long ago, came through the evolution of the State 
conscience brought about by the pressure of the individual cop. 
science. And it is interesting to speculate what will go nest, 
Judging by significant signs and revelations, it may be secret 
diplomacy, militarism, and Imperialism. The coming age of 
democracy will submerge many forces regarded up to now as indis- 
pensable, while it will call others into being. 

One must admire the trust of the Spectator in the people and its 
belief that increased responsibility will call out the best that is in 
them. It is an intuitive and courageous belief which will be 
justified by future events. I think this unfailing optimism is one 
of the great services which the Spectater renders to its readers 
amidst the vapours and confusion of Press opinions clamouring 
for acceptance.—I am, Sir, with many thanks for your article, 

A. Fercvsoy. 

(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sm,—Your thoughtful article in your issue of September 15th 
dealing with the position of conscientious objectors was of great 
value. The legislation enacted in the early days of the war was 
crude and adopted with great economy of thought. Its working 
has been a scandal, and the entire subject needs carefully thinking 
out. 

May I suggest that logically conscientious objectors are, 
according to their own theories, outlaws, and should be treated 
as such? ‘They insist that “ force is no remedy,” and would 
not resort to ferce in the defence of their country. They place 
their dependence on moral and spiritual influences. Let them 
then depend entirely upon those influences. The essential 
difference between law and mere advice is this, that law has 
behind it the sanction of force to punish disobedience. Advice 
says: “ You ought to do this”; “ it would be better to do that.” 
Law says: “ You must.” These good people who are for ever 
disparaging “ force’ as though it were essentially un-Christian 
should be assisted to understand their own thesis, that they have 
placed themselves in the position of “ outlaws.’’ Nothing would 
do this more effectually than the leaving of them to the protection 
of those moral and spiritual influences upon which they place 
such exclusive dependence when national interests are concerned. 
For example :— 

(1) They are not entitled logically to the protection of the law 
either as to their persons or their property. They ought not to 
be permittéd to sue in a Court of Justice, or to enjoy the protection 
of the police. In case of mob violence, or the more stealthy 
measures of the housebreaker or the forger, they should be leit 
to depend upon moral and spiritual influences only for their 
safety. Willing as they are, and even urging that the nation’s 
safety should be left to the protection of these influences, they 
could not logically or reasonably object to be left to these influences 
for the protection of their own homes and persons. 

(2) Their objection to military service being understood to be 
on grounds of religion and not economies, there is ne reason why, 
if exempted from that military service to which others are 
subjected, that should carry with it exemption from the hard- 
ships of a soldier’s life. Indeed, it is unfair that they should be 
so exempted. Whatever the position they occupy industrially, 


ances, with some further consideration for rations and shelter and 
clothing, calculated upon something like the scale of comfort the 
soldier on active service enjoys. The difference between this and 
the actual wages should be paid over to the National Health 
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Insurance or some similar fund. Even then the premium upon 
being a conscientious objector would remain very great, in the 
exemption from peril-of life and limb, from trench and bayonet. 

(3) Further, they are not entitled logically to the public services 
for lighting, travel, &c., which come to the public only by the 
operation of law; certainly not upon the terms on which they are 
enjoyed by the law-abiding community. The severe individualism 
of the conscientious objector should be carried through, and he 
should make such terms for himself as he can with Gas Companies, 
Education Committees, Highway Boards, Water Companies, 
Tramway Companies, and the like. 

(4) In addition to the foregoing, it will be seen that he who will 
not acknowledge the authority of the law and take his share in 
rendering it effective should have no part in making or executing 
the laws. In other words, he should, as the price of his exemption 
from military service, be disfranchised municipally and nationally, 
and be excluded also from service in municipal or national 
employments. 

Stripped of the foregoing privileges, which all come to him 
through the eperation of the “ force ” that he labours to discredit, 
he would still be at a great economic advantage over his fellow- 
citizen who shoulders his rifle and spends his days and nights 
amidst the mud of Flanders and the ravages of German gas and 
guns. He could scarcely pose as a martyr. Any hardship that 
mobs might inflict upon him would enable him to test the value 
of the moral and spiritual influences upon which he insists that 
his country should depend when German armies would set upon 
it to despoil it. After an experience such as, notwithstanding 
police protection, some of his countrymen passed through 
following upon the loss of the ‘ Lusitania,’ the conscientious 
objector would be able better to understand and appreciate the 
meaning and consequences of his line of action. The educational 
influence of all this would be very great, and its justice I think 
unimpeachable. It would be the more effective if every 
conscientious objector’s home should be required to bear some 
conspicuous mark showing that it was exempted from the 
protection of the law, and if upon his person some badge of 
outlawry were required to be exhibited. No conscientious objector 
in such circumstances could regard himself as ill-used by the law 
of the land. He would so obviously be only receiving the measure 
he would mete to his nation. He might in time begin to think 
he was ill-using his country, betraying his countrymen, and 
despising his birthright as an Englishman and a Christian. At 
least a month’s notice should be given after the enactment of 
such measures before actually putting them in force, so that 
the conscientious objector might have the opportunity of register- 
ing himself as such; after the lapse of that period the conditions 
of outlawry to operate without further discussion. Is not all 
this simply logical deduction from the conscientious objector’s 
own postulates? I confess it seems so to H, 





A PARABLE FOR PACIFICISTS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Just fifty-five years ago, organized pugilism was one of the 
sports practised in a certain great Public School. The masters, of 
course, knew of its existence, but thought it best to leave the boys 
to work out their own salvation. Many boys who were quite 
willing to fight on due occasion strongly objected “on principle” 
to being made to fight, and finally a number of these resolved to 
stop pugilism by the only practical means—by force. They 
announced that they would give a sound licking to any boy who 
took a part in, or even looked on at, a deliberately organized 
fight. But there were a few boys who were so conscientiously 
opposed to all fighting—very pious boys some of them—that they 
refused even to fight against fighting, though they were perfectly 
aware that if the movement against pugilism failed they would 
have to fight to please the bullies of the school. What was to be 
done with these conscientious few ? It was decided to leave them 
severely alone, to let them “‘ pass by on the other side.” Some 
repented and joined the active Pacificists, realizing that those who 
were not actively against the pugilists were practically their allies. 
Finally, the anti-pugilists (it took three or four years) won, and 
“fagging ” boys to fight ceased to be regarded as one of the 
recognized sports of a school of young English gentlemen. . The 
pugilists worked off their superfluous pugnacity in football and 
other games. The passive Pacificists were ignored by their own 
generation and were recognized by the masters as poor creatures, 
victims of mere logical arguments, such as any intelligent boy can 
invent, for shirking duty. The active Pacificists, the fighters, won 
a memorable victory, of which their school will be proud as long 
as British schools ensure. Sic canibus catulos similes, sic 
matribus haedos noram, sic parvis componere magna solebam !— 
I am, Sir, &c., a. D. &. 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE “SPECTATOR.” 
(To tHe Eprror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 

Str,—On renewing, to-day, for another six months, my subscription 
to the Spectator, I should like to express the satisfaction it has 
afiorded me, as an American woman, to read, during a year, the 
comments of your admirable paper on America and Americans. 
Through the nine months that the Spectator reached me at a 
British base hospital in France, while as yet the United States 
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held aloof from any share in the war, always its tone with regard 
to the position of my country in the struggle was tolerant and 
understanding. Further, its allusions to things American were 
uniformly appreciative and sympathetic. I remember well, too, 
how more than once on a grey day, on that wind-swept hospital 
area in Picardy, I was given a throb of patriotic pleasure by the 
editorial use of a word or phrase of Lincoln’s to illustrate or point 
a moral for the present crisis. Since the decision of the United 
States to join the Allies in their struggle I have been touched, 
fairly, by the quality of the Spectator’s comments, both on that 
decision and on our incipient efforts towards our ultimate 
participation in its hardships. If, as a people, we Americans 
are—or have been—prone to boastfulness, there are many of us 
who are affectionately sensitive and jealous for our country’s 
name, and, humble withal, as to her qualities, remembering that 
we have not a few glaring national faults. A year’s contact with 
the English as individuals (I am sure they are nowhere finer 
than in hospital) has made of me a warm admirer of British 
traits. Hence it is the more grateful to me to come on tributes of 
admiration of some of ours, as I find them expressed in the 
editorial pages of the Spectator. The printing entire in its issue 
of September 15th of Secretary Lansing’s address to American 
officers, delivered in July, together with editorial commendation of 
it to its readers’ notice, is the latest of such expressions of esteem. 
The Spectator has long been a welcome guest to the library-tables 
of many American homes. Its steadfast and unaffected 
friendliness in these difficult days will, I feel sure, win it more 
regular readers in the United States.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Heten Roverts. 


108 Cromwell Road, S.W., September 18th. 

[It is impossible for us to read these friendly and generous 
words without much gratitude. They are the more welcome as we 
were hotly criticized before the United States entered the war for 
expressing ourselves very candidly as to what we conceived to be 
the duty of the United States. Our words were said to be mis- 
chievous. We never once suggested that the United States should 
go to war, but we did say from the beginning that it was he: 
duty to utter a solemn protest against the violation of Belgium. 
For a great many years we had professed warm friendship for the 
United States, and it seemed to us that if we did not speak as a 
friend to a friend in the circumstances of the earlier part of this 
war we should be risking a misunderstanding of our whole point 
of view. The case might have gone entirely against us by default. 
That would have been bad as between friends. It was just because 
we were firm friends of America that we could not risk such a 
calamity. We see now that President Wilson’s method of uniting 
his country has been magnificently justified. He is the most loyal 
and wisest of Allies. Very likely the method we suggested of help- 
ing the cause of civilization would not have answered nearly so 
well. Still, if the circumstances were repeated we cannot imagine 
ourselves writing differently; and it is a great satisfaction to us 
to know that our words were accepted by many American readers 
in the sense in which they were most sincerely intended, and that 
they seemec to them neither unnatural nor unfriendly.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 





THE ROOT OF SOCIAL REFORM. 

(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’'] 
Srr,—With the best will in the world, it is not easy to arrive at 
“L. W.’s” attitude to the Housing Question from his letter in 
your issue of the 15th inst. Logically, I can claim him as a sup- 
porter, for, though he begins by vigorously contradicting me, he 
straightway proceeds to contradict himself just as vehemently. 
Such energy of expression, however, at least indicates a keen 
interest in a vital and admittedly controversial subject; and the 
scoring of forensic points cannot tend to a better understanding 
between those who, already agreeing as to the End, chance merely 
to champion different Means. So I will ask “L. W.” calmly and 
impartially to read my letter through again as written, and not 
subconsciously to read into it this or that ‘‘ heresy ”’ in order that 
he may enjoy the delights of flogging a dead horse that was really 
never born. 

On reflection he will admit, for instance, that his cry, “ State 
aid, not State action,” is fantastically paradoxical. How “ aid” 
is to be forthcoming without “action,” or how any Government 
is to be induced to give financial or other support to an enterprise 
over which it is to be allowed no sort of control, are problems 
that “L. W.” must surely have overlooked. ‘“‘ Let National 
Schemes die in favour of the one National Duty—provision of the 
means.” That is “L. W.’s” impressive peroration. Oratorically 
it has a fine full flavour about it that is undeniably alluring. It 
is with genuine reluctance that one allows a natural admiration 
for resounding phrasing to be spoilt im this instance by a suspicion 
that it is nothing but nonsense—nobly expressed. One is irre 
sistibly reminded of the keen young patriot who, at the outbreak 
of war, on being confronted with the recruiting officer and the 
formalities of attestation, and so forth, broke out impatiently 
with: “ Dinna bother about a uniform and a’ that—jist gimme a 


, 


horse and a goon.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 


B.E.¥'., September 19th. Croves Wui.uiams-Ei.is 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL BOYS ON THE LAND. 
(To tue Eprroz or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
S:r,—The subjoined extract from a letter giving the experiences 
ef a Public School boy in a labour camp during the recent summer 
holidays might be of interest to your readers. The letter was 
written to me by my son, aged fourteen, at the end of the camp.— 
I am, Sir, &c., R. 


“We went to S——, and soon found our way to the camp. 
T found that I was in H.’s tent, No. 1. It was not as I had 
expected floored with wood, but just the plain ground, and as 
the peopie who were there before us had apparently been told that 
if they put too much straw into their mattresses they would roll 
eit them during the night, the sleeping was not over comfortable, 
but it was good enough for us. We got up next morning at 6.30 
end had breakfast at 7 o’clock; rations were distributed at 
§ o’clock, and we set out in time to arrive at the farm at 9 o'clock. 
When we arrived Mr. Will’am —— directed us to his ‘ Buildin’s’ 
and told us to hoe turnips. We found hoes and went into the field, 
ene of nearly 400 yards long. Well, we had not done more than a 
row and a half each by lunch-time, 12 o’clock, and our backs were 
just about broken. Fortunately just before we were going to 
recommence work at 1 o’clock Mr. H. came and told us to go 
and make hay, and we did so, two of us loading the cart and four 
ricking. We knocked off at 5.30 and came hack in time for a meal 
at 6 o'clock. The next day I think we hoed all day and knocked off 
at 4 o’clock. On the Friday we hoed in the morning and in the 
afternoon followed the machine round and put vetch into piles. 
We did this at odd times for several days, because now and then 
it rained and became too wet for cutting. But by the end of a 
fortnight, in spite of some rainy days when it was so wet that we 
eould not go to work at all, we had cut every field, except one, of 
the harvest. One time it had been wet for so long that our farmer 
said he could give us nothing to do, and 1 worked on Mr. Scott’s 
garden for one day and for another on his farm. During the last 
week we had very hot weather, and on some days worked on till 
0 o'clock at night, and then Mr. L—— did not let us get up till 
7.20, having breakfast at 8 o'clock. Before we left the farmers 
had a meeting and asked us to stay on another week to finish the 
harvest, but it could not be managed. Our farmer had everything 
in except two fields of wheat and a field and a half of oats. Then 
earting if you happened to be on top of the cart you use your 
hands to arrange the sheaves, and as the sheaves were full of 
dead thistles our hands were in like condition after a week’s cart- 
ing. On Sundays we had Church parade, going to Lower Swell or 
Stow. I very much liked some of the Psalm and response tunes at 
Lower Swell, and both times they had ‘O God, our help in ages 
past.” On Sunday we had lunch at about 1 o’clock and nothing else 
till tea at 8, so we usually found it necessary to go up to Stow and 
have tea there. The food was quite good for a camp. We had 
porridge followed by bloaters or bacgn for breakfast, a slice of 
ezke or a meat pie with a doorstep 6f bread and some cheese or a 
eouple of beef sausages for rations, and for tea we had a stew of 
sort followed by plum roll or suet roll and syrup, with a lump of 
bread; there was also plenty of butter and we had jam at break- 
fast. On wet days we ate our rations in the mess tent, and on 
Sundays we had cold meat and ealad, followed by pineapple chunks, 
for lunch, and more cold meat and pickles for tea. They had horrid 
stuff to drink which they called tea, but which was chiefly used 
by us for washing up onr knives, forks and spoons at the end of 
meals. On the last morning we all got up at half-past five, emptied 
our mattresses and put them in a pile, took back our blankets, 
which were rolled up in bundles of ten, also our mackintosh 
ground-sheets, which were also rolled up in bundles of ten.” 

[Good boys!—Eb. Spectator.]} 





WOODEN WALLS AND PIT-PROPS. 
[To tne Eprrox or tne “ Specrator.’’) 

S:e,—I, for one, sympathize with and fully endorse the views and 
feelings of your correspondent in last week’s Spectator with regard 
to our suburban foliage growth and excrescences: only mine 
extend to those of our woods, parks, and hedgerows all over the 
eountry. Nothing, to my mind, shows up our national thriftless- 
ress and laissez aller ways better than our attitude with respect 
to the thinning of oufsplendid timber, and the making use of its 
resources, as well as our neglect of making new plantations to take 
its place. 

But now an inevitable has overtaken us. Down 
at Ampthill only last week I was revelling in the sight of the 
Loble woods and glades of the Park just turning in the autumn 
sunlight, and gazing at the numbers of old oaks standing lifeless, 
gaunt, and amorphous among their splendid younger brethren. 
Cook’s Topography of about the year 1800 tells us that in 1653 a 
survey of the oaks there was taken, and that even then two hundred 
and eighty-seven trees were hollow and decayed and of no use for 
the Navy. And now, in revenge, in the days of the second great 
war, close by in the same neighbourhood, besides on a much 
larger scale at Woburn, the axe and the saw-mill of our skilful 
Canadian brothers are felling ruthlessly (before 


Nemesis 


they 





have | 


reached their prime) the fine firs to serve as pit-props and other | 


timber to aid in the output of coal and steam. A few months 


since their noble owner, it is said, so cherished his beau- 
tiful woods that he even lamented the gathering of a 
single fallen fir-cone—while now there is enough waste wood 


from the felled trees to provide fuel for an army. 

1 wonder if some kind hand from Ampthill Park would furnish 
your readers with the full lines written on a square piece of metal 
high up on the trunk of one of the long since dead monarchs 
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situated near the house and of which my old eyes could only 
decipher the first line, which is pretty enough :— 
“ The [illegible] Oak 1791. 
I was a bauble once: a cup and ball.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., A. C. B. 

P.S.—Since writing this letter I have been reading the account 
in the Times of the tree-felling that is going on on the Duke of 
Atholl’s estate in Perthshire, which is an exact counterpart of the 
operations now being carried out at Woburn. The only difference 
seems to be in the size of the trees; for the Scots Duke’s fore. 
father had the foresight to plant his firs at least a quarter of a 
century earlier, and so his descendant is reaping a richer haryest 
than his English contemporary. But it is good to know that they 
heth, as I believe, intend to replant at once, and so will start fair 
this time, and set a good example to others. 





THE PSALMS. 

(To tne Epiron or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sin,—May I express the amaz2ment that I feel at your confession: 
* The Psalms leave us cold ”’! If we ourselves are cold, the Psalms 
finding us so will probably so leave us. If we have ever known the 
illumination and the irradiated warmth of Christ; if He ever was 
to us a Living Power and not merely a dead philosopher; if we 
once saw Him, however dimly, as the expression of the Divine in 
human form; if, in fact, He ever was to us the Author and 
Finisher of Faith, however feeble may have been cur hold thereon, 
then surely such a confession shows that our anchor has parted, 
and that our vision has been darkened. It shows that He for 
Whose glories and perfections the faithful men of old searched 
gropingly and longed for hopefully forms no present part of life 
for us: yes, even though they saw Him through the dreamy eyes 
of inspiration and of prophecy, while we behold Him mirrored in 
the holy page of Gospel history. And to us it is also given to hear 
His voice, reading His very words. Are His words then dead, and 
does the mirror reflect nothing more than a great man turned to 
dust ? 

Even as in the day of the men who expressed their 
munings and Godward yearnings in the Psalms the greater part 
of them that read, or even sang, were “ cold”’ to God and them, 
so one fears it is today. But for all that Christ still lives and still 
inspires; and there are some from whose hearts wells out the 
prayer of David’s being :— 

** My soul, wait thou only upon God; for my expectation is from 
Him. He only is my rock ard my salvation: He is my defence; I 
shall not be moved. In God is my salvation and my glory: the 
rock of my strength and my refuge is in God. Trust in Him at 
all times; ye people, pour out your heart before Him. 
refuge for us.” 

If we are cold of heart, then let us cry to Him Who was our 
fathers’ God, and Who alone can turn a heart cf stone into a 
tender heart “ of flesh.”"—I am, Sir, &c., L. L. 

B.E.F. (Author of “ The Sacrament” 

[We had in mind, when we wrote abcut “‘ National Song,” only 
the average effect produced on us by the singing of the Psalms in 
church. But we certainly ought not to have seemed to forget the 
many sublimities of the Psalms. No one acknowledges these more 


com- 
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readily than we do. We apologize and withdraw. We cannot 
continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 

OAPTAIN BOWEN-COLTHURST. 

(To THe Epirox or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Mrs. Bowen-Colthurst’s pathetic statement as to her 


husband’s position published in your last issue cannot fail to 
arouse the indignation of your readers. I have lately heard that 
amongst the working classes in England there is a strong feeling 
of resentment against the injustice of the case; and the Govern- 
ment would do well to consider that, while toadying the disloyal 
Sinn Feiners in Ireland, they may be alienating from themselves 
some of their most useful supporters in England !—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. D. 
(To the Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—It seems hard to one living in Ireland to realize that there 
are some people in England who wish to see justice done in the 
case of the unfortunate Captain Bowen-Colthurst. Al] over 
Ireland, Nationalist bodies such as District Councils and Boards 
of Guardians are passing resolutions “ calling on the Government 
to have indicted and tried all the accomplices and accessories to 
the Portobello murders of Easter, 1916, and have Colthurst tried 
for the murder of Coade and other crimes.” 
go further, and say that Colthurst should have been shot, whether 
he was mad or not. These are the people who are welcoming as 
heroes and martyrs the men whom the Government have recently 
released from prison, who planned the deliberate murder of 
harmless citizens and unarmed policemen. Yet as far as I can 
gather, the only thing that English papers will insert about 
Ireland is continual abuse of the Utstermen who are fighting for 
the Empire in Flanders; and the English Government keeps 
Captain Colthurst at Broadmoor, although the medica! reports 
shew that he has recovered.—I am, Sir, &c., 
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An Irish Unionist. 
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“THE SNOTTY.” 
{To THe Eprror or tHe ‘ Specrator.'’] 

Six,—The delightfully terse and pointed article which you pub- 
lished in the Spectator last week on “ The Snotty ” reminds me of 
a story I heard the other day about that type of young gentleman. 
The story displays him in a character which the writer of your 
article would no doubt regard as at once amusing and deplorable. 

A Midshipman had been dunned by his laundress for many 
months for the payment of a bill. At last, losing patience, she 
wrote to him that if a cheque were not sent to her by a particular 
date she would take legal proceedings. The Midshipman remained 
as unmoved as before, and the fatal date passed with nothing done. 
Two days later the laundress telegraphed: ‘‘ Cheque not received. 
Please explain.””’ Whereupon the “Snotty ” answered by telegram : 
“No cause for alarm. Cheque not sent.” Though the boy would 
not pay his bill, the joke was irresistibly worth the price of the 


A. 


telegram.—I am, Sir, &., 





A SOLDIER’S LAST LETTER. 
[To tHe Eprrox or tHe “‘ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I wonder whether you would care to give place in your 
paper (which I read weekly with pleasure and interest) to the 
letter I enclose. Such a brave letter, it seems to me, and inspiring 
and interesting, as throwing light on the inner workings of the 
minds of the brave young lads who are giving their lives so 
ungrudgingly for King and country. The writer—a 2nd Lieutenant 
in a Welsh regiment—was killed on August Ist last on his twenty- 
first birthday, after three years’ service. He did so well in the 
push on July 3ist and August Ist that he was recommended by 
his commanding officer for the V.C. I know the lad’s father and 
have his permission to send you his son’s letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
X. 


“ B.E.F., France, 30/7/17. 

My Desk Dav,—This letter is being written on the eve of our 
‘going over the top’ in a big attack. It is only because I know 
by this time what are the odds against one’s returning unhurt that 
I write it. It will only be sent in the event of my being killed in 
action. You, I know, my dear Dad, will bear the shock as bravely 
as you have always borne the strain of my being out here: yet I 
should like, if possible, to help you to carry on with as stout a heart 
as I hope to jump ‘ the bags.’ I believe I have told you before 
that I do not fear death itself: the ‘ Beyond’ has no terrors for 
me. Iam quite content to die for the cause for which I have given 
up nearly three years of my life, and I only hope that I may meet 
death with as brave a front as I have seen other men do before. 
My one regret is that the opportunity has been denied me to repay 
you to the best of my ability for the lavish kindness and devoted- 
ness which you have always shown me. I had honed to do so in 
the struggle of life. Now, however, it may be that I have done 
so in the struggle between life and death, between England and 
Germany, Liberty and Slavery. In any case, I shall have done my 
duty in my little way. Well, Dad, please carry on with a good 
heart. Then I shall be quite content. Good-bye, dearest of 
Fathers Good-bye, E. and G. May you all reap the 
benefits of this great war and keep cheery and happy through life. 
—Your affectionate son and brother, ong 





MESSRS. CADBURY AND WAR CHARITIES. 
(To tHe Eprror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir—In view of misrepresentation of fact in certain quarters, 
we have made out a complete statement of our gifts to War 
Charities up to date, and submit a copy. We rely on the fair play 
of the British Press in this matter.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Bournville, Birmingham. Capsury Bros., Lrp. 


*Capsury Brorsers, Limtrep, anp War Cnaririgs. 
We make the following statement in reply to sundry critics :— 
It has been stated that we have contributed considerable sums of 
money for the benefit of German prisoners of war in this country: 
this statement is untrue. We have not at any time since the com- 
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British, French, and Russian Red Cross Societies and 


Hospitals Whe <a sa wt oa £1,558 
Belgian, Serbian, and Russian Relief Funds ae £1,503 
Blinded Soldiers’ and Civilians’ Fund 3 ? od £500 
Birmingham Civic Recreation League (chiefly for 

munition workers) ib cm aed os See “da £508 
Mine Sweepers’ Funds sa usa _ - oe ve £208 
Y.W.C.A. work in connexion with canteens, hostels, &c. £106 
Women’s arm and Garden Union (for land training) ... £108 

Total oi ‘as sal da vie i= £5,225 
Also allowances to date to wives and dependants of our 
employees who have joined the Forces amounting to £29,809 


1,937 of our employees have joined the Forces and 1,004 have gone 
to Government factories for munitions, &c. 

September 19th, 1917. Capsury Bros., Lrp.” 

[We hope that Messrs. Cadbury will be able to rely with more 
satisfaction in the future than in the past on the fair play of 
some organs of opinion. Many newspapers had nothing to say 
about those members of Messrs. Cadbury Bros., Ltd., who in one 
capacity (as proprietors of the Daily News) condemned betting as 
immoral, and in another capacity (as proprietors of the Star) 
owned what is the equivalent of a public gaming-table. And yet 
some of those papers rushed into criticism when the cause of 
complaint against Messrs. Cadbury was by no means clear. It 
seems to us after reading the letter above that in the matter of 
War Charities Messrs. Cadbury have been most unjustly abused.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





WALTER GREENWAY. 
[To tHe Epitoz or te: “ Specrator.’’) 

Srr,—Walter Groenway’s pride in his nationality, and the heroism 
he displayed in the service of his country, must stir the blood of 
every Englishman. Many who read the wonderful story of his life 
which Mr. H[olmes has given to the public will desire that there 
should be some public expression of appreciation. Naturally 
one’s first thought is to send a gift for the benefit of the wife 
and children, the love for whom Walter Greenway has described 
in one of the most beautiul and touching love stories in our 
language. Mr. Holmes, however, informs me that adequate 
provision has been made for them, and suggests “a ward in a 
children’s haspital in the heart of the Empire he died to serve.” 
In the hope that the Spectator will receive subscriptions for this 
purpose I enclose a small contribution.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Deanery, Worcester. W. Moore Enz. 

[We fear we have already overtaxed the liberality of our readers 
in various causes, and they have been generous even beyond their 
wont. We do not see our way, therefore, to open a fund in the 
name of Walter Greenway, and yet we entirely sympathize with 
the suggestion of Mr. Robert Holmes, the well-known Police Court 
Missionary and the biographer of Walter Greenway. We cannot 
affect to measure the perhaps unexhausted charity of our readers, 
but we can well believe that the generous example of the Dean of 
Worcester will commend itself to many. How far literary art in 
Greenway’s letters was responsible for the deep effect produced on 
us by his story we cannot say, but we found that story strangely 
beautiful and moving. It is indeed worthy to be regarded as a kind 
of Aucassin and Nicolette romance in the English tongue. We have 
sent the Dean of Worcester’s cheque to the Secretary of the Great 
Ormond Street Hospital for Sick Children “ in memory of Walter 
Greenway and in celebration of his love for children.””’ We suggest 
that contributions should be sent to that address and not to us. 
Mr. Holmes has just written to us that so many offers of 
support have reached him that he is convinced that it 
would be possible to found a *‘ Walter Greenway Ward” at the 
Great Ormond Street Hospital. “‘ At the worst,” he says, “cots 
could be endowed; but I don’t think we need worry about cots; I 


| confidently look for a complete ward.” The Acting Secretary of 
| the Hospital has written to us that his Committee of Management 


mencement of the war contributed to German prisoners of ‘war, | 
whilst we have sent, and are sending, gifts to British prisoners of | 


war in Germany and elsewhere. We have, however, contributed to 
the funds of the Emergency Committee instituted by the Society of 
Friends. In the early part of the war many German women and 
children were, with the express approval of the Home Office, 
assisted to leave the country. Since that time the So¢iety has often 
befriended English-born wives and children of interned Germans, 
who in many cases are left in a destitute condition because of their 
German names. The following is a list of our contributions to 
War Charities up to the present time, It does not include private 
gifts by members of the firm :— 
Wounded British soldiers and sailors, British prisoners 

of war in Germany and elsewhere, free buffets at 


railway stations for soldiers and sailors ers eS £12,000 
Fund for employees disabled in the war and dependants 

_of those killed... £10,000 
Prince of Wales’s Fund ae al a ae £5,000 
Society of Friends’ Ambulance Unit (branch of British 

Red Cross) ... = “oe oi ae ‘ns oi at £4,750 
War Victims’ Relief Fund of Society of Friends (for 
_ _ assistance of population of invaded territories) £4,650 
Y.M.C.A. and Salvation Army, &c., War Work ais £4,025 
Cost of upkeep of Bromyard Hospital provided by us for 

Wounded Soldiers £3,100 


Society of Friends’ Emergency we es 12,250 


heartily welcome Mr. Holmes’s proposal.—Ep. Spectator.]} 





PRISONERS OF WAR. 
(To tHe Eprroa or tee “ Specraros. 
Str,—Referring to Lady Bective’s appeal in the Daily Telegraph 
of the 19th inst., I should like to suggest to the clergy that this 
is an object to which they might apply the Harvest Thanksgiving 
offertories. This was done in one of the Chelsea churches last year 
with a satisfactory result. So far as I am aware, there has never 
been any flag day er public appeal for prisoners of war, and there 
is a general idea that they are looked after by the Government. 
Such, however, is not the case, the Central Prisoners of War Com- 
mittee and the private associations having to provide the necessary 
funds, which are urgently needed. We have probably all read the 
reports by returned prisoners as to the parcels from home having 
saved many a man from starvation. It would, I am sure, be a 
great help if Church papers of all denominations would kindly 
copy this letter. The address for Lady Bective’s Fund is 53 Gros- 
venor Street, W. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., I’. Lunpesay. 
105b Cheyne Walk, S.W. 10. 
SWEATERS AND OTHER COMFORTS. 
(To tHe Epirox or tHe “ Spectraton.’’) 

Sir,—Are your good readers going to prove good friends te 
agaiu for this, the fourth winter of the war? We 


“ 


sweaters ” 
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have made a good start with 10,999 comforts sent me as the result 
of a Summer Knitting appeal. The sweaters and other things 
have outgrown this garret, co will your readers kindly address the 
sacks and parcels to me, c/o Sir Edward Ward, D.G.V.O., 45 Horse- 
ferry Road, 8.W.1? ‘They will have heard all about Sir Edward’s 
Central Pool of Comforts with its bases on every front, from which 
officers can draw direct for exactly what their men need. Waste 
and delay are thus avoided, but it is a point of honour for us all 
to keep these base depots well supplied throughout the winter. I 
know all about the wool difficulty, but we can but do our best and 
be of good cheer, bearing in mind that thie may be the last winter 
of the war. I have here at 8 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 4, 
plenty of easily knitted printed patterns of all comforts for any 
ladies who like to write for them. They are, of course, free, but 
it is considerate to enclose stamps to cover postage.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Jous Penoyre. 





VOLUNTEERS WANTED. 
[To rae Eprror or tue “ Spectator.’’] 
Sm,—Many persons seem to forget that a vast amount of work 
not directly connected with the war must still be performed, and 
consequently that patriotic service in war time covers a very wide 
field. In charitable undertakings, for example, the supply of 
volunteers has in many cases ceased, and it has been found impos- 
sible to perform much beneficial and necessary work without, at all 
events, breaking down the health of the few left struggling with 
the needs of the poor and the sick. As the Spectator has always 
been in the forefront of those urging on all citizens their duties 
in aiding their country in this crisis, this is a danger which can 
be pointed out in your columns without any risk of misunder- 
standing and with very beneficial results. My experience has 
been mainly in Shoreditch, the poorest borough in London, I 
believe. Last winter, by your aid, for which we are deeply 
grateful, we succeeded in securing the services of two excellent 
visitors for the Invalid Children’s Aid Association, until the call 
of important war work dragged them away from us. Will you 
not help us once again by publishing this letter, and by thus 
inducing some ladies amongst your readers to volunteer to help 
us in collecting, visiting, interviewing, &c.? The Secretary, at the 
address below, would gladly answer any inquiries.—I am, Sir, &c., 
19 New North Road, N. 1. C. Mitprep Darwin. 





THE AUTHOR OF “THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY.” 
{To rue Epiror or THe “ Spectaror.’’) 

Sir,—One is often tempted to wonder why The Fairchild Family 
is not relegated to the limbo of forgotten things, and why Mrs. 
Sherwood herself can still claim so many admirers in spite of the 
misconception which exists with regard to her theological opinions. 
It is, I believe, largely due to her knowledge of human nature— 
that touch which makes the whole world kin—and to the sympathy 
and humour which sustained her through so many painful and 
difficult experiences. Because of this continued interest in her, 
I send a few hitherto unpublished extracts from her diary which 
illustrate the frankness and directness with which she describes 
people and incidents, and her youthful enjoyment of the simple 
pleasures of life which remained with her to the end. 

In 1831 she describes visits to her publisher :— 

“My kind and most excellent husband aceompanied me in 
several of these visits, until I actually entreated him to let me 
go alone, for he invariably drew behind me when he entered a 
publisher’s house and never uttered a word, making me, who am 
tall, appear like the veriest independent wife, and himself as the 
most submissive husband that ever was blessed with such a wife. 
He even allowed good Mr. Hatchard to address me as a widow 
in his presence; in one house he was taken for my son, so, being 
angry, I begged him to pay my future literary visits by myself, 
telling him that if he must needs act Jerry Sneak I would not 
appear with him as Mrs. Sneak, especially where I knew I was 
closely examined. Whereupon he laughed, and I laughed, and he 
asked me what he had te do with my booksellers. Whereupon 
I should have grown wroth again could I have refrained from 
laughing, and so it was neither the Captain or I were framed to 
be distinguished members of the Bas Bleu Society.” 

“ March, 1836.—During this month a Mr. Newton, a hard, tall, 
ungainly American, called to see me from New York and rated 
me soundly for my Universalist principles, as he termed them. 
He drank tea with us and attacked us all round and made himself 
superlatively disagreeable. It must be allowed that when 
persons make interest to see curious animals they ought not in 
common civility to insult their keepers. And now being on this 
subject, I remember that being at Wick a lady came from London 
and located herself at about three miles distant from me, quite 
on the other side of Worcester, from which piace she sent me 
word that she had long wished to see me and that she hoped I 
would be so obliging as to come and call upon her. My answer 
was saucy enough. Tell the lady, I said, that as the lady wishes 
to see me, and I do not particularly desire to see her, the least 
she can do is to take the trouble which is needed to bring us 
together and not require me to do so.” 

“April, 1840.—Poor Mrs. Greswold called to give me a long 
lecture. She had been reading ‘The Indian Orphans,’ and said 
she was convinced that I had once been a good woman, but that 
I had grievously fallen. I know not whether she distressed me 
or not; I do not say in my diary that she did, but I find the follow- 
ing passage immediately after the mention of this dear lady’s 








jobation—‘ I had a very uneasy night; I thought I heard bells 
ringing mournful changes during all my sleeping hours.’ ” 

“ August, 1834.—In the evening we all went to hear Dr. Malan 
preach at Mr. Lake’s for the benefit of the Penitentiary. 
There was an unfortunate little circumstance which compelled 
every one who possessed a risible muscle to use it, whether he 
would or not. Poor Mr. Lake, as the custom of that chapel is 
gave out the hymns, and when he stood up and, with that pom. 
posity of manner which was a part of himself, he delivered these 
words—‘ Pity me, a Magdalen,’ which words, when one looked at 
the excellent man with his band and cassock and high bald 
forehead, was too much, and ene was forced to laugh, nolens 
volens.” 

In November, 1834, she records a short visit to the Methuens 
at Malvern, whose acquaintance she had made at Niece, and who 
had since that time left the Church of England and become 
Plymouth Brethren. She finds assembled at the house a large 
religious party :— 

“We dined at 5 and read and discussed the Bible till night, 

There was a young gentleman whose waist one might have 
spanned with apparent ease, who descanted on the duty of fasting, 
and was not only a professor, but evidently a practiser of abste- 
miousness and spare living, and a young lady who laughed at his 
and all our singularities, saying, ‘ Well, it must be acknowledged 
that we are a peculiar people.’ The party had chosen the 
plagues of Egypt for the discussion after tea, and we were all in 
the very midst of these plagues; we had all agreed, right or 
wrong I say not, in considering them typical of the troubles 
which were to come upon the Church of Christ in after ages, and 
I was going to show some examples of my typical learning, whea 


| I was utterly shocked and astounded by an assertion of our lean 
| young gentleman, who insisted that Pharaoh was a type of God 


the Father. The truth was we were all out of our depth.” 

“June 28th, 1850.—Recovering after an illness at Twickenham. 
“ There had been rain in the night, and it was sweetly cool, 
and I went in the evening with Sally Bird [one of her Indian 
orphans] to see Pope’s Villa, which looked very like a Chinese toy, 
I thought of my own dear love, who went there in the autumn 
and had his poor, little innocent joke about it in consequence of 
Gouldthorpe (his man) calling it The Pope’s Villa, and sometimes 
as now my heart seems to sink and die away and I am ready to 
wish to be with those who are gone before.” P 

Before another year was ended her wish was fulfilled, and she 
had joined her “ dear love ” and their five children (two of whom, 
a Lucy and Little Henry, had died in India), and her body was 
laid to rest with his in the old churchyard at Twickenham, and 
the tombstone bears this inseription :— 

“Sacred to the Memory of Henry Sherwood, Esq., of Tower 
Wick, in the County of Worcester, formerly Captain in H.M.’s 
53rd Regiment, and late Captain in the Brunswick Hussars, who 
died in this parish on the 6th of December, 1849, in the 73rd year 
of his age. Also Mary Martha, his widow, who died in this parish 


on the 22nd day of September, 1851, aged 76. The above named 
was authoress of ‘Little Henry and His Bearer.’ ” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Lucy E. 8. Mortiecs. 





PORTRAIT OF LORD MONTERAGLE. 
{To tHe Epriror or tHe “ Specratror.’’) 
Sir,—Will you kindly permit a twenty-five years’ reader of the 
Spectator to inquire through yeur columns as to the present where- 
abouts of an historical portrait of William Parker, Lord Morley 
and Monteagle (1575-1622), by Van Somer, which, it is stated in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, was in the year 1866 in the 
possession of Mr. John Webb?—I am, Sir, &c., G. B. M. 





SKATING ON THIN ICE. 

[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Str,—Referring to Lady Mordaunt’s letter on this subject in 
your last issue, it may interest some of your readers to know 
that “‘ the little French print” is an engraving by De Larmessin 
after a picture by Lancret, one of a charming set of four of the 
seasons. The legend on my copy differs in one word in the first 
line, *‘ vos pas’”’ being given instead of “leurs pas.” This would 
seem to be more correct in view of the last line of the verse, 
which is in the second person plural.—I am, Sir, &e., E. E. 





MR. LANSING’S ADDRESS. 
(To rae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Str,—In the Spectator of September 15th there was a beautiful 
address by Mr. Lansing to young American officers. It is such a 
striking address that might I suggest its being printed in pamphlet 
form and distributed widely? I am reading the article to my own 
Bible class on Thursday. I know you will allow me to make this 
suggestion.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Seron-Karr. 
146 Oakwood Court, Kensington, W. 





THE NATIONAL PARTY. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—My attention has been called to the “ Notes” in your issue 
of the 22nd, and I am desired to say that the National Party, 
whilst welcoming the individual members of any organization in the 
country, could not agree to the merging of any organization, 
whether Tariff Reform League, Free Trade Union, or any other 
body, in its ranks. This could not be done without the National 
Party agreeing in toto to the policy of such organization, and our 
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declared aim is to regard all questions, economic and otherwise, 
afresh in the light of the teaching of the war. 

I should like to correct a small misapprehension in your “ Note ” 
which states that Lord Duncannon resigned his chairmanship of 
the Tariff Reform League “after the meeting.” Would you 
kindly state that he announced his determination to resign before 
any discussion or vote had taken place, as he is determined to 
devote his whole energies to the National Party ?—I am, Sir, &., 

E. G. Pootg, Secretary (pro tem.). 

92 King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1. 








NOTICE.— When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of ex- 
pression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the Hditor,” 
insertion only means that the matter or point of view is considered of 
sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication. 








“FROM A _ V.A.D. HOSPITAL.” 

Miss Mary-Apatr Macponatn’s three poems (“In the Ward,” 
“Epiphany Vision,” and “In Last Year’s Camp”) have been 
reprinted from the pages of the Spectator in pamphlet form 
under the heading of “From a V.A.D. Hospital.” They are 
dedicated to the Nurses of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Empire who have “nourished the wounded and soothed many a 
dying soldier.”” Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight 
and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 (to whom aill 
inquiries should be addressed), post free at the price of :—6 copies, 
2d.; 100 copies, 2s. 6d.; 1,000 copies, 12s. Not less than six copies 
ean be supplied. 








“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 

Ow1ne to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled “ Christ in Flanders,” which appeared in our issue of 
September lith, 1915, it has now been reprinted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poem can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4 (to whom all inquiries should be 
addressed), post free at the price of 1s. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Not less than fifty copies can be supplied post free. Stamps 
or postal otders must in every case be enclosed with orders. 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is impossible 
to enter into correspondence with persons desiring copies. 








“BURY OR BURN.” 
Tae article under the above heading, dealing with the desecration 
of beautiful places by the scattering of pieces of paper and other 
picnic débris, which appeared in our issue of August 26th, 1916, has 
heen reprinted as a leaflet, suitable for distribution in schools, &c. 
Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, at the price of 2s. 6d. per hundred, post free. 
Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies. 








“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 

Tae leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lieutenant 
Hankey and his article “ Don’t Worry ’’ have been republished 
as a leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 4, and can be obtained from them post free at the 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for fifty, and 1d. per copy for 
smaller numbers. Not less than sia copies can be supplied post 
free. Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies. 








POETRY. 


PRAYER. 

I nearp God’s voice in the thunder as I knelt by my bed and 
prayed, ° 

While the lightning stabbed the darkness, and this is what He 
said : 

“ Arise from thy knees, thou weakling, arise, for thy prayers ate 
vain, 

For the empty ’plaint thou utt’rest comes forth from an idle 
brain.” 


I rose from my feet a-tremble, my cheeks flushed red with shame— 

Should prayers find naught but censure? Should humble faith 
bring blame? 

And the voice of God gave answer to my unspoken thought: 

“Thou fool, hast thou forgotten all that thy life hath taught? 


Dost thou in thy blindness imagine that thou canst juggle with 
fate, 

That to pray on thy knees sufficeth the laws of life to abate? 

What is it that thou wouldst pray for?—money, or power, or 
fame— 

Such things come not by prayer.’ 


My fury leapt into flame. 





“ Art Thou not, then, my Creator?” I cried aloud in my rage, 
“Thy power awoke the tempest, its force Thou canst assuage; 
Are we not all Thy children, to whom, then, should we cry? ” 
God thundered back His answer from out the storm-rent sky: 


“T made thee in Mine own image, I gave thee body and mind; 
Thy life is an answer to prayer, as he who lives may find! 

I care not for blind lip-service, I am deaf to the ery of fear, 
Yet all who go bravely forward may know that I am near. 


I am here to encourage the coward who girds his loins anew, 
I am here to uplift the liar who finds what is good is true; 

I fling forth pain and sorrow, no prayers can stay My hand, 
T show’r down joy as prizes to those who will understand.” 


I opened wide my window and bared my head to the rain, 
As the lightning stabbed the darkness and the thunder pealed 
again; 
But my fears had fallen from me, no more would I kneel and 
pray, 
For I knew that God was with me and would be with me alway. 
E. L. Breton Martiy. 








BOOKS. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE.* 

Miss TUCKWELL is to be congratulated with Mr. Gwynn, who was 
called away to the war, on the completion of an interesting and 
difficult task. Her biography of Sir Charles Dilke is a valuable 
addition to the authoritative memoirs of Late Victorian statesmen, 
and, though planned on the grand scale and filling over eleven 
hundred pages, it is very readable. As a member of his family 
and as his literary executrix, Miss Tuckwell naturally regards Sir 
Charles Dilke as a very great man whose merits were not fully 
recognized by his generation ; and, not once or twice, she invites 
us to believe that, but for a private misfortune, he might have 
led a reconstructed Liberal Party after Mr. Gladstone’s retirement. 
Sir Charles himself thought so. He wrote in his diary on July 
23rd, 1885, four days after he had been made co-respondent in 
a suit for divorce :— 

‘* Left for the last time the House of Commons, where I have 
attained some distinction. It is curious that only a week ago 
Chamberlain and I had agreed, at his wish and suggestion, that I 
should be the future leader, as being more popular in the House, 
though less in the country, than he was, and that only three days 
ago Mr. Gladstone had expressed the same wish. Such a charge, 
even if disproved, which is not easy against perjured evidence picked 
up with care, is fatal to supreme usefulness in politics. In the case 
of a public man a charge is always believed by many, even though 
disproved, and I should be weighted by it through life. I prefer, 
therefore, at once to contemplate leaving public life.” 

We need not enter into the details of the case which wrecked Sir 
Charles Dilke’s political career at the age of forty-two, except to 
record Miss Tuckwell’s opinion that the affair was gravely mis- 
managed by his legal advisers, and that, though entirely innocent, 
he was prevented by difficulties of procedure from demonstrating 
his innocence to the world. If that was the true reading of the 
mystery, the case was one of the greatest tragedies in our modern 
political history. Yet we cannot think of Sir Charles Dilke as a 
possible Prime Minister. He had many admirable qualities, as 
a number of his old friends testify in Miss Tuckwell’s pages. He 
had an encyclopaedic mind; his industry was unfailing; he showed 
great skill in Parliamentary tactics, and was an effective, though 
not a brilliant, speaker in the House and on the platform. He had 
travelled widely in Europe, knew every one who was prominent 
in affairs—notably Gambetta and Bismarck—and was an admitted 
expert in foreign politics. He had visited the Colonies before 
the first Dominion came into being, and had by his vigorous youthful 
book on Greater Britain done much to make the British Empire 
conscious of its mission. He had entered the House as Member 
for Chelsea in 1868, with the prestige of a successful young author 
of twenty-five, and, helped by his family and his social connexions 
and by his Cambridge reputation, he had rapidly come to the front. 
He delighted in political work, and tried, not without a measure of 
success, to build up in London, with the Chelsea Eleusis Club as a 
nucleus, a Radical Party organization similar to Mr. Chamberlain's 
famous caucus in Birmingham. He made himself so prominent 
that, after serving under Lord Granville at the Foreign Office, he was 
promoted in 1882, at the age of thirty-nine, to the Cabinet as Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board with his friend and fellow- 
Radical Mr. Chamberlain to keep him company. As a Minister 
he proved himself a good administrator, and he took a leading 
part in framing and carrying the Franchise and Redistribution 
Bills of 1884-85. Nevertheless we do not believe that he would 
have risen to the leadership of his party or to the Premiership. He 
had not, we think, among his many talents the giff of managing 
men, and he had not any strong backing either in the middle class, 
like Lord Salisbury, Lord Beaconsfield, or Lord Palmerston ; or in 
the Nonconformist community, like Mr. Gladstone in his later years ; 


* The Life of Sir Charles W. Dilke. Begun by Stephen Gwypn, M.P. Completed 
and Edited by Gertrude M. Tuckwell. 2vels. London: John Murray. [%6s. nct.: 
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tr in a section of the country, like Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man in Scotland or like his friend Mr. Chamberlain in the Midlands. 
A statesman without a connexion cannot rise to the highest place 
in Great Britain, unless indeed he has a personal magnetism of a 
wholly exceptional kind, and to this Sir Charles Dilke, with all his 
ability, could lay no claim, 

Miss Tuckwell, however, has unquestionably shown that Sir 
Charles Dilke was a greater force in Liberal politics before 1885 
than many people supposed. His exceptionally full and accurate 
knowledge of affairs and his keen interest in naval and military 
problems compelled his colleagues to pay more attention to his 
views than he could have exacted by virtue of his advanced Radi- 
ealism alone. The full, trues, and particular history of the Cabinet 
ef 1880, printed in this book from Sir Charles Dilke’s memoirs, 
exposes anew the internal differences which rent that unhappy 
body of Ministers, and led them into a whole series of blunders at 
the expense of their country. It shows that Sir Charles Dilke was 
not merely accentuating the Radical revolt against Lord Hartington 
and the Whigs, but was also carrying on an equally resolute fight 
against the ‘‘ Little England” policy of Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Granville, which meant starving the Navy and Army, and making 
“graceful concessions’? to any foreign Power which chose to 
be unpleasant. This dual aspect of Sir Charles Dilke’s political 
activity is properly emphasized in the biography, and Professor 
Spenser Wilkinson confributes an important chapter on his old 
associate's work for Imperial Defence. He says :— 


“In the effort of a quarter of a century to have his country pre- 
pared for the struggle which was to come Dilke was associated with 
ethers, many of them conspicuous for knowledge and zeal; the 
services of Arnold-Forster, of John and Philip Colomb, and of 
Chesney, have been too little appreciated by their countrymen. 
Of their common endeavour Dilke was the chief exponent. At every 
stage of the movement his was its most characteristic and most 
eomprehensive expression, marking the central line of thought. 
Some of the dominant ideas were his own. From him came the con- 
eeption of defence as not merely national but imperial. He first 
pee out the true function of the Prime Minister in relation to it. 

he actual development proceeded along the lines which he drew—a 
strong navy; a general staff at the War Office; a regular army of 
first-rate quality, that could be sent abroad at short notice, most 
likely for the defence of Belgium against attacks from Germany ; 
expansion to be sought, in the first instance, from the numbers fur- 
nished by the volunteer system. There were points which he failed 
to earry—the provision of arms and ammunition for the multitude 
ef soldiers who would be forthcoming from the Empire, as well as of 
that modern artillery which must play so great a part in a future 
eampaign ; the search for generals capable of command in war ; the 
enforcement of the responsibility of Ministers for preparations 
neglected. What was accomplished and what was left undone give 
ae measure of Sir Charles Dilke as the statesman of Imperial 

ence,” 


After his return to Parliament as a more or less independent Liberal 
Member for the Forest of Dean he devoted most of his time to 
Labour questions and to the assistance of the nascent Labour Party ; 
Lut he never ceased bravely to show his interest in the Services 
and to plead for a strong Navy and a well-equipped Army, despite 
the indifference or hostility of too many of his political allies. 

The book abounds in anecdotes, of which Sir Charles, as all who 
mét him will remember, had gathered an infinite store. Thus, 
according to the Rev. W. Tuckwell— 


“ He told a story of a well-known dandy, now a peer. The talk 
turned on ‘ Society ' in the second intention of the word. had 
enumerated certain houses in which you must be at home if pre- 
tending to the exclusive social set. It was objected that the inmates 
ef some amongst these houses were persons whom the Queen 
(Victoria) would not receive. ‘ The Queen!’ said in a tone of 
pained surprise—‘the Queen was never in Society. 
In his own memoirs there is a rhyme written in the Cabinet room 
by Mr. Chamberlain in reply to a note in which Sir Charles com- 
plained that Mr. Gladstone ‘ will fight a whole day in Cabinet to 
avoid telling Parliament something and then after all will tell them 
twice as much in reply to Ashmead Bartlett.’’ Mr. Chamberlain 
wrote :— 

“ Here lies Mr. G., who hag left us repining, 
While he is, no doubt, still engaged in refiming ; 
And explaining distinctions to Peter and Paul, 
Who faintly protest that distinctions so small 
Were never submitted to saints to perplex them, 
Until the Prime Minister came up to vex them.” 


Sir Charles has a story of General Grant’s visit to London in 1877 :— 


** At this time General Grant came to London, and, as I had 
known him at Washington and he had liked me there, I had to go 
about a good deal to meet him at his wish, and he also dined with me 
on June 10th, when I invited him to choose his own party. He 
knew, however, so few men in London that I had to suggest men to 
him, and asked him whether he would like to meet Butt as the leader 
ef the Irish party. He said he should, but was very silent all through 
elinner and until he had begun the second of two big cigars. Then, as 
usual with him, he began to thaw under the influence of tobacco, and 
whispered to me—when Butt was talking very pleasantly under the 
influence of something besides tobacco, and with his enormous, per- 
feetly round face assuming, as it always did after dinner, the ap- 
pearance of the harvest moon—‘ Is he a Papist ? ’ to which I replied 
*“No’; whereupon Grant became friendly to him. General Grant’s 
ehief weakness, unless that position be assigned to his cigars, was his 
detestation of the Romana Catholics,” 
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We must quote, too, characteristic anecdotes of Tennyson and 
Wellington, gathered at a dinner-party :— 


“It had been at seven o’clock in honour of Tennyson, who would 
not dine at any other hour, and Tennyson sat on one side of the 
hostess, and Lord Houghton on the other ; and the latter was cross 
at being made to dine at 7, preferring to dine at 8.30, and sup, after 
dinner, at 11. The conversation turned on a poem which had been 
written by Tennyson in his youth, and Tennyson observed : ‘ I haye 
not even a copy myself—no one has it.’, To which Lord Houghton 
answered: ‘I have one. I have copies of all the rubbish you ever 
wrote.’—A pause.—* When you are dead I mean to publish them al]. 
It will make my fortune and destroy your reputation.’ After thig 
Tennyson was heard to murmur, ‘ Beast !’ It must have been a real 
pleasure to him to find himself survive his brother poet. On the 
same evening I heard a story (probably a well-known one, but cer. 
tainly good) of the Duke of Wellington and Napoleon’s body ; how 
the Government of the day wrote to the Duke to tell him they had 
agreed to let the French transport the corpse from St. Helena, the 
Duke being in Opposition at the time; how the answer ran: 
‘ F.-M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to H.M,’s 
Ministers. If they wish to know F.-M. the Duke of Wellington’s 
opinion as on a matter of public policy, he must decline to give one, 
If, however, they wish only to consult him as a private individual, 
F.-M. the Duke of Wellington has no hesitation in saying that he 
does not care one twopenny damn what becomes of the ashes of 
Napoleon Buonaparie.’”’ 


Sir Charles Dilke’s curiously intimate knowledge of nineteenth- 
century history comes out in many notes, as it did in the reviews 
which, as his biographer tells us, he used to contribute to the 
Athenaeum for many years. He stated, for example, that the 
disclosure of the secret Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1878 by the 
Globe through Mr. Marvin, which caused a great stir, was made at 
the instance of the Russian Government, who wanted to show that, 
after all, they had really overcome Lord Beaconsfield at Berlin, 
His account of his visit to Prince Bismarck in 1889, shortly before 
the old Chancellor's fall, is highly interesting. ‘‘ It was very plain 
that he was on bad terms with the Emperor, and equally clear that 
he did not believe that the Emperor would dare to dismiss him.” 
The old man, Sir Charles thought, was afraid lest the young Emperor's 
policy should imperil ‘the strength and glory of the German 
Empire,” and in that he was a true prophet. 





THE TWO AMERICAS.* 

Ir was a happy thought on the part of the editors of this book,' at 
this moment when the Republics of South America are ranging them- 
selves beside their big sister of the North in defence of the world’s 
freedom, to collect and republish the addresses of Mr. Elihu Root, 
one of the greatest and farthest-sighted of American statesmen. 
In 1906 Mr. Root, in his official capacity as Secretary of State in 
President Roosevelt's Administration, visited Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina, Chile, Peru, Panama, Colombia, and Mexico. He was 
received everywhere with the greatest hospitality and goodwill, 
aroused partly by his own high character and gracious personality, 
and partly by the novel spectacle of a Beeretary of State of the 
Northern Republic coming as the guest and colleague of the Latin- 
American statesmen of the South. Everywhere he proclaimed a 
new doctrine—which his editors call the Root Doctrine—of kindly 
consideration and of honourable obligation, and everywhere he 
made clear what was the common destiny of the peoples of the 
Western World. The Third Congress of the American Republics 
gave Mr. Root his opportunity. He took full advantage of it, 
and did much to remove the unhappy impression that the United 
States regarded herself as the overlord of the less powerful States 
in the South. Yet though he preached Pan-Americanism as 
essentially a peace movement, all his eloquence and all the com- 
pelling honesty of his character could not effect what has been 
done by three years of war. One may say that Pan-Germanism 
has done more to make Pan-Americanism a living force for peace 
than all the efforts of statesmen during the previous ten years. 
Latin America sees now that the two Americas, the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Latin, must stand side by side if the freedom of the new 
world is to be won. The Americas may no longer remain aloof 
from the family of European democracies. 

Mr. Root’s main purpose, which he emphasized wherever he 
went, was to restate the Monroe Doctrine in terms which would 
make it clear that the United States was no intrusive stepmother, 
but the big and friendly sister of the independent States in the 
South, He reminded the rather jealous Latin statesmen, his 
hosts, that the famous Doctrine was put forward at the moment 
when the United States recognized the independence of Argentina. 
It was the formal guarantee of that independence and of all the 
Latin Republics. The doctrine of ‘‘ America for the Americans ” 
was, said he, a formula which meant the final consecration of the 
Amcrican nations :— 

“It was the voice of the most powerful of them all, proclaiming 
to the world that conquest in the domain of this America was at 
an end; it was a notification to the conquering Powers of Europe 
that they should not extend themselves to these continents because 
* (1) Latin America and the United States: Addresses by Elihu Root. Collected 
and Edited by Robert Bacon and John Brown Scott. London: Humphrey Milford. 
[10s. 6d. net.|——(2) A World in Ferment. By Nicholas Murray Butler. dew 
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this extensive territory was all occupied by free nations, outside 
of whose sovereignty not an inch was vacant. . . . The Monroe 
Doctrine exists to-day with all the force of a law of nations, and 
no country of Europe has dared to dispute it.” 

This declaration was made before the Chamber of Deputies in 
Buenos Aires on the most appropriate date of July 4th, 1906, 
the anniversary of the United States’ own Declaration of 
Independence. A little later, on July 3Ist, he delivered at Rio de 
Janeiro the Root Doctrine of the relations between the United 
States and her sister-Republics :— 

“We wish for no victories but those of peace ; for no territory 

except our own; for no sovereignty except the sovereignty over 
ourselves. We deem the independence and equal rights of the 
smallest and weakest member of the family of nations entitled 
to as much respect as those of the greatest Empire, and we deem 
the observance of that respect the chief guarantee of the weak 
against the oppression of the strong. We neither claim nor desire 
any rights or privileges or powers that we do not freely concede 
to every American Republic.” 
These words, spoken eleven years ago, might have been spoken yester- 
day,so fresh is their spirit, and so exactly do they express the cause 
for which the United States, side by side with the free nations of 
Europe, is fighting to-day. They define precisely the cause for 
which Britain sprang to arms on August 4th, 1914, and for which 
she and her sister-nations of the British Empire will fight to the 
end. ‘‘ We deem the independence and equal rights of the smallest 
and weakest member of the family of nations entitled to as much 
respect as those of the greatest Empire ’’—even of Germany. 

Mr. Roosevelt, who was then President, accepted these words 
of Mr. Root as a definition of his own policy. In his Message 
to Congress of December 3rd, 1906, he quoted them and said: 
“They have my hearty approval, as I am sure‘they will have 
yours, and I cannot be wrong in the conviction that they correctly 
represent the sentiments of the whole of the American people.” 
The most formidable barrier to good relations between the 
United States and Latin America was the suspicion that the 
Northern Republic claimed some kind of protectorate over the 
Republics of the South. This impression was so widespread, and 
operated so adversely against the introduction of American capital 
and American trade in the South, that Mr. Elihu Root went himself 
when Secretary of State to dispel it. He did much to place 
the relations of North and South on the basis of mutual support 
and common interests, and paved the way for what is now becoming 
a defensive alliance against the German enemy. The German 
system of ‘* peaceful penetration,” of a network of spies, of ruthless 
selfishness, of every mean intrigue against Latin America, has 
brought within sight a definite Pan-American Entente. But 
though Germany has, as usual, been her own worst enemy, we 
must not forget that the invaluable spadework of Mr. Root 
more than ten years ago was, to no small extent, the cause of the 
present harvest of goodwill and friendship between the two Americas. 
This book is one to be read and to be kept for reference. It contains 
in the speeches of Mr. Root and in those of his South American 
hosts the distilled essence of that Pan-American sentiment which 
will be one of the greatest ef peace-compelling forces in the future. 

The President of Columbia University,? Dr. Murray Butler, 
has issued a series of addresses delivered during the course of the 
war to American audiences. One realizes while reading them 
“how imperfectly,” in the author's words, ‘‘ even from the very 
beginning, neutrality reflected the actual relations of the war to the 
present and future of the people of the United States.”” One 
realizes why President Wilson, himself of a type of mind similar 
to that of Dr. Butler, could not range America definitely on the | 
side of the Allies until two and a half years had passed. He could 
not in a shorter time make a hundred millions of people see, as 
they now do almost as one man, that their tradition of detachment 
from world-politics must give place to a wider conception of world- 
citizenship. Dr. Butler's thesis, which he emphasized again and 
again asthe war unfolded its horrors before the eyes of the American 
people, was that the conflict raging in Europe was no ordinary 
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war on every man and every woman who hopes to live in freedom, 
in liberty, and in peaceful progress.”’ 

There we have clearly set forth the issue for which America is now 
fighting, and for which splendid American youth is gladly leaving 
pleasant halls of learning such as Columbia University and is about 
to pour out its blood in Europe. Every American who is worthy 
of his country now knows that there can be no freedom for any 
man or woman in the world until this war has been fought out. 

And of the issue? Dr. Butler has no doubts :— 

“Several times,’ he told the Commercial Club of Cincinnati 
on April 2Ist, “the history of this world has hung on the point 
of a spear. Each time the overruling Providence, which guides 
and makes history, has seen to it that the solution was toward 
the greater freedom, the greater progress, the greater liberty, the 
greater enfranchisement of man. Time and time again, some- 
times on a narrow field, sometimes in a mountain pass, sometimes 
at a Gettysburg, men have been thrown against each other in larger 
or in smaller mass, and the stake of victory was the world’s policy 
or the life of a nation.” 

Dr. Butler believes that the world’s war will end in the world’s 
peace, but he is careful to point out that peace needs more for 
its achievement than a military victory. ‘To regard peace as 
an end in itself, and as something to be achieved at all hazards, is in 
effect to labour for an indefinite continuance of war. The new 











war, It was a conflict of ideas in which America was as vitally 
interested as was Europe. Although, as he says, no American 
during the first two years of the war was quite free to speak his 
mind in public—without constantly having regard to the official | 
attitude of the United States Government—it is easy to read | 
between the lines of his addresses that his feelings at the beginning 
were those which he felt at liberty to express on February 6th, | 
1917, before the General Assembly of Columbia University :— | 
“* Let no one say that, if the President asks us for service, he is | 
dragging us into a European war and into conflicts as to national | 
ambition and national policy that are no concern of ours. Nothing | 
could be further from the fact. There was no European war | 
after the fateful hour on the morning of August 4th, 1914, when | 
enemy troops crossed the lines of unoffending, innocent, peace- | 
loving Belgium. At that moment this contest was lifted out 
of the area of a military struggle between dynasties and commercial 
systems and ideas of government, and became a great epoch-making 
world struggle as to whether public law and public right were or 
were not to be held superior to military necessity and to military 
ambition. That event made this war an American war, a South 
American war, a Chinese war, a Spanish war, an African war, a 


world of which we are in search will insist upon justice, liberty, 
and righteousness as its foundation, and it ‘will weleome durable 
peace as their accustomed companion and friend.’’ This is a war 
of ideas—on the one side, the idea of justice, liberty, andthe honour- 
able conduct of an orderly and humane society; on the other, the 
idea of world-domination regardless of individual or national justice, 
or liberty. There can be no peace until the idea of justice and 
liberty has won, not only upon the field of battle but in the hearts 
of mankind, 





SHAKESPEARE’S MANUSCRIPT.* 
Ir has become the fashion amongst recent commentators on Shake- 
speare to regard the Quartos in which nineteen of his plays first 


| appeared in print as pirated editions devoid of much authority 
| in deciding questions of interpretation or establishing a sound 


text. **Sometimes,” says Mr. Morton Luce in his admirable 
Handbook to Shakespeare's Works, *‘ they may have been printed 
from an acting version, but they were mostly ‘ piratical,’ being 
copies surreptitiously obtained by unscrupulous publishers. The 
manner of their production was probably as follows: the publisher 
would send a shorthand writer to take down what he could of the 
play ; this, written out, would be corrected at another performance, 
and then hastily printed.’’ The object of the present work is to 
rehabilitate the credit of these Quartos, to show that in the majority 
of cases they were authorized versions honestly bought from 
the players whose property they were, and, quite probably, set up 
in type direct from Shakespeare’s manuscript. 

The piracy theory, as we may call it, originated from a remark 
by Heminge and Condell in the preface to the Firat Folio of 1623, 
that the public had previously been ‘* abus'd with diuerse stolne and 
surreptitious copies’; and it is supported by a complaint made 
by Heywood in 1608 that his play of Queen Elizabeth had been 
taken down by stenography and put in print “‘ scarce one word 
trew.’’ We must remember, however, that it has never been fully 
demonstrated ; it is merely a working hypothesis which holds the 
field only in default of some better explanation of the facts ; and 
Mr. Pollard has various considerations to urge against it. In the 
first place, the suggested method of theft, although feasible as an 
occasional expedient, was too open to detection and summary 
checkmate to develop into a constant practice. Both the recog- 
nized Companies of Players were under the protection, respect- 
ively, of the Lord High Admiral and the Lord Chamberlain, two 
of the most important members of the Privy Council, which exer- 
cised complete control over the printing trade ; and even if it were 
not politic for the players to invoke the help of the Council against 
isolated acts of piracy, they would hardly tolerate wholesale in- 
vasions of their rights without effective protest to their patrons. 
Furthermore, to gain the full benefit of his theft, the thief would 
have to secure the copyright in the stolen work by entering it at 
Stationers’ Hall. In the twenty years ending June, 1610, over a 
hundred and fifty plays were so entered on the Register, in some 
years only two or three appearing, and in others from seventeen 
to twenty-eight. The pirates might, of course, be more audaciaus 


| or fortunate on some occasions than on others, but accidents of 


luck or daring are insufficient normally to explain so great a 
variation in output as this. 

If, however, we suppose with Mr. Pollard that the entries on the 
Register represent plays sold to publishers by the legitimate owners, 
it is easy to account for the diacrepancy ; for although then, as now, 
it was generally more profitable to act a play than to print it, 
at times it was not so. There were the normal risks of waning popu- 
larity or the temperary withdrawal of Court favour; there were 
epidemic outbursts of plague ; there was the growing Puritan dislike 


* Shakespeare's Fight with the Pirates and the Problems of the Transmission of 
his Teast. By A, W. Pollard. London: Alexander Moring. (7s, 6d. net.) 
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of the drama, which at least once restricted performances to two 
a week and stopped them altogether during Lent—all tending 
to curtail the players’ income and close the theatres. In these 
seasons of depression it would be natural for them to try to make 
what they could out of their stock of plays by sending them to the 
press ; and we find, as a matter of fact, that the periods of maximum 
registration coincide fairly closely with times which we know to 
have been peculiarly hard for the players. There is collateral 
evidence in support of this argument: Shakespearean editors 
concur in condemning five out of the nineteen Quartos as excep- 
tionally bad texts ; none of these was registered by its publisher ; 
while, of the remaining fourteen, all were eventually registered. 

Having thus arrived at the conclusion that the Quartos entered 
at Stationers’ Hall were legitimate editions, Mr. Pollard inquires 
further from what manuscript were they printed. Here, too, there 
is little doubt ; that they were set up from prompt copies is pretty 
clearly proved by the occasional substitution of the names of 
actors for those of the characters they represented, and by the in- 
sertion of the prompter’s professional notes in the printed stage 
directions. Mr. Pollard then brings forward evidence indicating 
that the prompter probably worked on manuscripts submitted 
to the licenser of plays; and he argues, partly from general con- 
siderations and partly from Heminge and Condell’s famous com- 
ment (‘‘ Wee have scarse received from him a blot in his papers ’’), 
that the licensed copies were, in all probability, in Shakespeare's 
own handwriting. 

It may be asked what light does this throw on Shakespeare, 
or has it no importance except to those curious in bibliography. 
The last part of the book shows how the theory, if accepted, may 
modify some of our ideas of the interpretation of Shakespeare. 
Hitherto editors have usually followed Dr. Johnson in assuming 
full power to amend the punctuation wherever they thought it 
advisable; but this liberty can no longer be allowed if, making due 
allowance for printers’ errors, we have the dramatist’s own punctua- 
tion on record. In his time,stops were used less for reasons of 
syntax than as a guide to elocution. “‘ A fullstop, except when a 
speech is completely finished, always means business—very often 
theatrical business ; at the least a change of tone or of the person 
addressed; occasionally a sob or a caress.’’ The restoration of the 
original punctuation is the best available way of ascertaining how 
Shakespeare wished his speeches to be delivered. 

We have outlined the principal thesis and some of the chief 
arguments of the present volume, which limitations of space prevent 
us from discussing in detail. It is undeniably an important contri- 
bution to the textual criticism of Shakespeare ; if the author has 
not proved his case to demonstration, he has at least thrown upon 
the opposition the onus of producing a better one. We would ask 
him, however, whence he thinks the editors of the First Folio 
derived their text of Othello. It was not taken from the Quarto 
which, on his theory, was set up from the author’s manuscript. 
Does he admit, for this occasion only, the stenography method ? Or 
does he hold with Professor Raleigh that Shakespeare was medi- 
tating a collected edition of his works and had prepared a revised 
version of this play for the press ? : 





PORTUGAL, OLD AND YOUNG.* 
Tas book may be described as a long historical essay. It is written 


to prove that Portugal is in the truest and most modern sense of | 


the word a nation and not an artificially divided portion of Spain, 
and that she not only has had, but must continue to have, an 
influence on the fortunes of Europe in general and of England in 
particular. ‘‘ While rejoicing over the enrolling of the Portuguese 
in the ranks of the faithful one may be curious to know how they 
came to be there.” Mr. Young remarks that it is because of their 
intense “ nationalism,’’ and because it is of such a markedly Western 
type. Nationalism, ‘‘ as expressed in popular opinion,” is drawn, 
he believes, to the side of the Allies. The moral element in nation- 
ality can hardly be exaggerated, and he maintains that in literature, 
in ert, in architecture, and in some respects even in language Spain 
and Portugal are markedly distinct—the Portuguese differing from 
the Spaniards as the Irish differ from the Scotch, and on much the 
same lines :— 

** AH trace of the Moorish governing caste has disappeared from 
the Portuguese stock, such types as suggest it being of later origin ; 
but in the south there are only too obvious traces of the imported 
negro slave. The Spaniard and the Inquisition have disappeared, 
leaving nothing but a heritage of hate and atheism ; while the Jew 
has survived centuries of proscription and persecution, even where 
the latter has forced him to abandon his religion and mingle as a 
‘new Christian’ with the Portuguese population. For instance, 
the town of Braganza, the ancient seat of royalty, on the north-east 
frontier, is still remarkable for its Jewish types, the descendants of 
refugees from Spain ; while the whole Portuguese race owes much 
to the strong Jewish straim that runs through every class from the 
lowest to the highest. When King Joseph in a pious mood proposed 
that in the interests of religion and society all Jews be made to wear 
white hats, Pombal, his minister, replied next day by appearing 
with two—one, as he explained, for Joseph, and the other for himself. 
To this strong strain of Jewish blood can be attributed, indeed, 
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the curious counter-current of radicalism and nationalism in the 
otherwise ultra-clerical and conservative upper class of Portugal.” 

Portuguese is a language which has been kept fluid by the constant 
influence of other tongues. It is conglomerate, and differs from 
Spanish as much as Spanish differs from Italian. The physica} 
facts that Portugal is joined to Spain and cut off from the world at 
large are less potent than at first appears. The sea has welded 
Portugal to the New World and to Europe in a very true sense, and 
the stormy wastes which divide Portugal from Spain are a barrier 
which make an insufficient impression upon the outsider. 

Our author is in love with the country of which he writes, and he 
has the power of rousing an answering feeling in his reader :-— 

*** By the soul only the nation shall be great and free,’ and jt 
would hardly be too much to say that if one could analyse the sou) 
of Portugal one would find that the real religion of the nation was 
humanity, the religion of which the cult is chivalry and the creed 
courtesy.” 

The courtesy of the Portuguese is not like the cold dignity of the 
Spaniard :— 

‘“ The reason why a Portuguese is good company and a Spaniard 
is not, is not only that the former is humorous and cordial, for the 
Spaniard can be witty and companionable too if he likes, but that 
the point of view from which the Portuguese approaches you is 
different. The Spaniard feels that he is in Spain, the Portuguese 
feels that you are in Portugal ; the Spaniard condescends to you as 
a foreigner, the Portuguese collogues with you as a fellow man.” 
In their major as in their minor characteristics, Mr. Young con- 
stantly emphasizes his theory that the Portuguese and Spaniards 
are poles apart. The former are notably humane, so long at 
any rate as they are in their own country. Their treatment of 
“* foreigners, inferiors, criminals, or animals ’’ compares favourably 
with that of any Latin country. They have, he admits, a bad record 
in their colonies ; but democratic Portugal has set its face against 


| cruelty, and the Portuguese people, says their apologist, have hitherto 


had little to do with the government of the colonies. In Portugal 
the Inquisition had a less terrible success than in Spain, or rather it 
was more constantly resented, and created a more fervent and 
undying hatred towards itself and all that it stood for. The Spanish 
form of bull-fighting has never been tolerated in Portugal. 

Now and then as we read we are tempted to wish that our author 
had written as a traveller and not as an historian. At times we find 
his political history rather dull, and indeed it would be nearly 
impossible in a short space to render the kaleidoscopic changes of 
political fortune in modern Portugal other than confusing ; but his 
descriptions of the country, his criticism of its literature, and his 
translations of its songs are charming. Where is the man of leisure 
who after reading the following passage will not determine to visit 
Portugal, among the pleasant things we are all going to do “ after the 
war’? Whoever lands at Oporto goes “‘ straight into the eighteenth 
century,’ and if he takes the train thence to Braga he goes “‘ into 
the Middle Ages.’’ Such a change of century means a change of air 
for the soul :— 

‘** The tourist finds that as he goes deeper into the country he goes 
further back into the past. After he has explored the eighteenth- 
century life of the port he lands at, the mediaeval manners of the 
provincial town he reaches by rail, and the Roman ways of life of the 
country-side he walks through, he will not be surprised to find pre- 
historic survivals if he penetrates as far inland as the ranges on the 
Spanish border. The bold explorer who should reach the remote 
valleys of the Monte de Outeiro, where live beehive hut-dwellers 
dressed in skins, will find himself back in the dim grey dawn of the 
world. For this great mountain barrier between Portugal and 
Spain is, indeed, a fearsome place, and it is easy enough for the 
lonely traveller there to believe in even more surprising survivals 
than the wolves and bears or the hut-dwellers and cavemen he will 
see there. There are eerie tales of mysterious presences still holding 
power in these high passes. More than one engineering project is 
said to have been abandoned owing to these uncanny influences.” 





FICTION. 


THE RED PLANET.* 
Ma. Locke’s new story of an English country town in wear time, 
skilfully constructed and worked out to a dramatic close, is notable 
as a study of a physical coward. To the world Colonel Boyce, V.C., 
is a hero. He has performed the most desperate feats of gallantry 
at the front, and is worshipped by his brother-officers and his 
men. Yet he is obsessed continually by mortal fear, not of the 
enemy, but lest he should succumb, as he has succumbed before, 
to some strange defect in his nervous system which has made 
him a coward in spite of himself at critical moments in his liie. 
In a trivial raid on a farm in South Africa he had suddenly lost 
his nerve and stood irresolute with his mon falling one by one, 
till the rest, in open contempt, rushed the farmhouse without 
orders, and found it to be held by one old Boer. His career would 
have been ended then but for the accident of an ambush in which 
all but one of his men were killed, so that he could constrain the 
survivor to silence. Major Meredyth, the narrator of tho story, 
who has been crippled in South Africa and watches the unrolling 
of events from his invalid chair, has heard of Boyce’s failure from 


* The Red Plan@. By W. J. Locke. London: John Lane. [6s.] 
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the survivor lying wounded in Cape Town; but as the story proceeds 
he and the other men who know of the scandal become gradually 
convinced by the new evidence from France that Boyce must 
have been grossly maligned. Meredyth tries to overcome his 
instinctive repugnance for the big, clever, agreeable man who is 
a model son to his widowed mother, and who seems to cling 
desperately to Meredyth as to a father.confessor to whom he may 
unburden his soul by degrees. We need not reveal the secret 
of Mr. Locke’s plot, which starts with tho finding of the squire’s 
daughter drowned in the canal; but Boyce’s dual personality, 
in which fierce courage and pitiful weakness predominate alter- 
nately, obviously counts for much. Boyce’s triumphant reception 
by the townsfolk, with the squire in the chair, when he returns, 
blinded, with the V.C. that he had won in rescuing wounded men, 
is admirably described with something of that tragic irony which 
Aeschylus taught us to seo attendant on human pride. Betty, the 
heroine, @ very modern young woman who breaks with Boyce, 
marries another young officer, as she thinks, for her country’s 
good, but perhaps also from a simpler feminine motive, and is 
speedily left a war-widow, is an amusing and attractive figure. 
In her case it is not altogether clear that a deep affection 
for Boyce is modified by an unconscious dislike of the grossor 
side of his nature; but the suggestion that after giving him up 
she should take pity on him in his blindness and be almost ready 
to marry him seems natural enough. Meredyth, who isinclined to be 
prosy, and his devoted servant Sergeant Marigold—a modern Corporal 
Trim—are an entertaining couple, and Mr, Locke has described 
in his wittiest manner the young University dilettante who annoys 
Meredyth by his seeming indifference to the war, and then dis- 
appears, to return, after a long absence, as a mud-caked private 
with the D.C.M. and the promise of a commission. The Red Planet 
reflects the passing opinion of the time with considerable skill, 
as in this little outburst of Meredyth’s when the voluntary recruiting 
policy was becoming exhausted :— 

“If a man has never been taught that he has a country, how 
the deuce do you expect him to love her—still less to defend her 
with his blood ? Our more than damnable governments for the last 
thirty years have done everything in their power to crush in English 
hearts the national spirit of England. God knows I have no 
quarrel with Seotland, Ireland and Wales. I speak in no disparage- 
ment of them. Quite the reverse. In this war they have given 
freely of their blood. I only speak as an Englishman of England, 
the great Mother of the Empire. Scot, Irishman, Welshman, 
Canadian, Australian are filled with the pride of their nationality. 
It is part of their being. Wisely they have been trained to it from 
infancy. England, who is far bigger, far more powerful than 
the whole lot of them put together—it’s a statistical fact— has 
deliberately sunk herself in her own esteem, in her own pride. 
The cultivation of English patriotism has heen discouraged by the 
Little Folk, its expression sneered at, and, in many eases, forbidden 
in the Nation’s Schools. This criminal self-effacement of England 
is at the root of the peril of the British Empire during this war.” 
Meredyth’s complaint is exaggerated; it is not indeed a truce 
Englishman’s complaint, for jealousy is no more an English national 





. ° " ° , | 
vice than boasting. But there have been times when the War 


Office and the newspaper correspondents between them, by giving 
prominence to the work of all troops save the English county 
regiments, have not only misled neutral opinion, but have compelled 
Englishmen to point out, more in amusement than in anger, that 
England still contains far more than half the white population of 
the Empire and is bearing her full share of the burdens of war. 








READABLE Novets.—A Bolt from the East. By G. F. Turner. 
(Methuen and Co. 5s. net)—A semi-mystical novel concerning the 
doings at Biarritz and in London of a Rajput Rajah.——-Under 
the Hermes. By Richard Dehan. (W. Heinemann. 6s. net.)—As 
usual, this writer does not find her best medium in the short story. 
These specimens are of varying merit.——Missing/ By F. E. 
Penny. (Chatto and Windus. 6s. net.)—A decidedly new note is 
struck in this book by the missing soldier being the Rajah of Kalinga. 
The novel is excellent reading, and presents a wonderful picture of 
the romance of an Indian palace under war conditions.——Beat. 
By Mrs. Stanley Wrench. (Duckworth and Co. 6s.)}—-The story 





does not necessarily die ’’—which disposes of the idea of the future 
New Zealander moralizing over the ruins of St. Paul’s. His remark 
that “‘as intercommunity extends, war becomes more and more 
irrational ” leads to an instructive discussion. Elsewhere ho deals 
faithfully with some eugenists like Professor Karl Pearson, and 
insists that we must trust less to natural, and more to rational, 
selection as the means of progress. 





State Help for Agriculture. By Charles W. Tomkinson. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Tomkinson, who writes as a landowner 
with a practical knowledge of farming, regards import duties and 
bounties as dubious and uncertain methods of helping the agricul- 
turist. His proposal is that the State should advance £50,000,000 
at a low rate of interest to landowners and farmers to make per- 
manent improvements on the land, and should spend £40,000,000 
in building one hundred and eighty thousand Jabourers’ cottages at 
an average cost of £225 and a rent varying from £6 to £7 108. The 
net cost to the State would, he estimates, be £2,400,000 a year for 
fifty or sixty years. Landowners who failed to improve their land 
should be expropriated ; farmers who did not cultivate their land 
efficiently should be turned out. Mr. Tomkinson, it will be seen, 
faces the problem courageously, in no party spirit, and his book is 
well worth reading. 

A new part of the tenth and last volume of the Ozford English 
Dictionary contains the fifteen hundred and eighty main words 
from “ Verificatory ” to “Visor,” edited by Dr. W. A. Craigie 
(Clarendon Press, 5s. net). Including combinations, three thousand 
and two words are dealt with, or more than twice as my as in the 
corresponding section of any other dictionary. It is curious to note 
that ‘‘ vignette ’’ had heen anglicized as ‘“‘ vynnet” or “ venett” 
by Lydgate in the early fifteenth century, and commonly spelt 
“‘vinet” or “ venet’’ under the Stuarts, long before it was re- 
introduced from the French, with the French spelling, in the 
eighteenth century. Many other words have been imported twice, 
but ‘‘ vignette ’ looks more modern than it is. In the ninth volume 
part of “‘S”’ still remains unfinished ; in the tenth, “U,” the rest 
of “V,”’ and the last four letters of the alphabet have yet to be done. 
But a few more years should see the great “‘ Murray ” complete, a 
lasting memorial of the English scholarship of our time. 





Russian Poets and Poems. Vol. I., ‘“ Classics.”” By Mme. N. 
Jarintzov. (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 103. 6d. net.)—Mme 
Jarintzov has followed up her very able and stimulating book on 
the Russians and their language with this instructive volume of 
translations from nine of the older Russian poets from Krylov to 
Nekrassov, accompanied by short biographies and an illuminating 
essay on Russian verse-forms and the difficulties that beset the 


English translator. We can bear witness to the accuracy of such of 





the versions as we have compared with the originals, and the 
Russian metres are reproduced with really astonishing success- 
Unfortunately we must add that the English reader knowing no 
Russian will too often be impressed by the queer un-English turns 


| of phrase rather than by the poetic merit of the selected pieces. The 


rendering of Lermontov’s ‘“* The Demon,” however, is strong and 
dignified, though in the first four lines we are distressed by the 


rhyming of “‘ world” and “ whirled.”’ To appreciate Russian 


| poetry one must know Russian, but Mme. Jarintzov has at any rate 


of a girl who tries to bring up her younger sisters after the death of 


her mother and stepmother. It is not a cheerful book, but presents 


an interesting picture of the life of a woman teacher.——A Castle 


fo Let. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. (Cassell and Co. 6s. net.)—A 
delightfully romantic story of a young woman of considerable 
possessions and attractions, who hires a castle in Transylvania. It 
will inspire all readers with an impulse to try to do the same thing. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
———— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent reyiew.] 


Community. By R.M. Maclver. (Macmillan and Co. 12s. net.)— 
Professor MacIver’s “‘ attempt to set out the nature and fundamenta] 
laws of social life’ is a very able and penetrating analysis of com 
munal development in the broadest sense. Among many large 
topics which he handles well we may cite his disproof of the “‘ social 


organism ” theory—“ a community is not born and a community [ It is obviously a document of the first 


| archives of the Presbyterian Board of London 


illustrated its range and variety. Her book will help and inspire 
many students. 

La Question de l’ Alcool : Allégations et Réalités. Par Yves Guyot 
(Paris : Félix Alean. 3 fr. 50 c.)—M. Yves Guyot in this interesting 
and highly controversial volume reviews the whole question of 
aleoholie liquor, in its physiological, economic, and political aspects. 
He is a resolute opponent of Prohibition and diskikes teetotalers. 
‘*I thought,” he says, “ that after the battle of the Marne the 
Ligue Nationale contre l’ Alcoolisme would no longer assert that all 
Frenchmen, except its members, were degenerates, good-for- 
nothings, alcoholics or the sons of alcoholics. I was wrong. The 
more our soldiers show their energy, endurance, and individual 
superiority over the adversary, the more the leaders of this league 
assail the publie with furious denunciations of aleohol.’’ He has 
tried, he says, to state the plain facts, in answer to this campaign. 
M. Yves Guyot reviews the British War Prohibition movement 
not unfairly but without sympathy. Yet he would, we think, admit 
that if we had to choose between going short of bread and denying 
ourselves beer, we should do right to secure the supply of bread. 


Freedom after Ejection. Edited by Alexander Gordon. (Long- 
mans and Co. and Manchester University Press. 15s. net.)—In this 
book is printed for the first time a review of the Presbyterian and 
Congregational Nonconformist congregations In England and Wales 
just after the Revolution, from a manuscript lately found in the 
The survey was 
made between 1690 and 1692, for the purposes of the Fund estab- 
lished in 1690 to assist poor ministers and students for the ministry. 
imaportamece for the history of 
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Nonconformity, and Mr. Gerdon has edited it with the eaepiiens 
care and exactitude that characterize all his work. The survey 
names 759 ministers, of whom 218 had no competent means of 
support, while 133 had no settled charges. Of these, 380 had been 
expelled from their livings or fellowships on St. Bartholomew's Day, 
1662, and sre therefore described by the editor as ‘“ Bartholo 
maeans"’; they were the survivors of a company originally 2,500 
strong, according to Mr. Gordon. The list of 1690-92, though sur- 
prisingly long, is incomplete. Mr. Gordon has supplied in en 
appendix condensed biographies of all the ministers and students 
named, with notes, under place-names, on the ejected clergy. This 
annotated index must have cost him infinite labour, but will be 
invaluable for reference. It is a sad reminder of Clarendon’s fatal 
Act which drove out of the National Church so many able and 
pious men. 








Nelson's War Atlas (T. Nelson and Sons, Is. net) has reached a 
fourth edition, to which maps illustrating this ycar’s campaigns 
have been added. These unprotontious and clearly printed maps, 
on which the battle-fronts are not markod, are useful in supplo- 
menting the special war-maps of areas in which there is fighting. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


ne 
Austin (F. B.), Battlewrack, cr Svo.............4. (Hodder & Shenghtend net 5,0 
Bell (J. J.), Kitty Carstairs, OP BU cd ncncndbcccacdadensnvetsanee (R. Scott) 60 
Beresford (J. D.) & Ric hmond (K. ), W. E. Ford : a Biography, er 8vo (Collins) net 6,0 
Blyth (J.), A Marriage for Two, cr 8V0..........0cccccceeeeesees (J. Long) 6,0 
Dakers (H. J.), Continuous Latin Prose, with Syntax, cr 8vo. .(Rivingtons) net 56 
Delano (Edith B.), June, cr BVO... 2... cc ccccceccccecccceces Methuen) net 5/0 
Dovers (A. T.), Power Wiring Diagrams, 18mo.............. (Whittaker) net 6.0 
Dynes (E. W.), The Prodigal of the Hills, cr S8vo.............. (Hutchinson) 6.0 
Franks (T. Z.), The Margin of Happiness, cr 8vo.............. (Putnam) net 7.6 
Hales (A. G.), Ginger and MeGlusky, cr 8vo.......... (Hodder & Stougiiton) net 50 
Hampden (Mary), The Small Garden, cr 8vo.............. (H. Jenkins) net 50 
Harben (H. A.), A Dictionary of London, roy 8Svo...... (H. Jenkins) net 42.0 
Harvey (F. W.), Gloucestershire Friends: Pooms ..(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 20 


Hudson (W. H.), France : 
Hutton (J. A.), Loyalty : the Approach to Faith. Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 
Jenkins (H.), The Night Club, cr 8v0...............0000. (H. Jenkins) net 50 
Jenkinson (W.), London Churches before the Great Fire... .(Rivingtons) net 15.0 
Jones (Rev. J. D.), If a Man Die, er &vo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 3 6 
Kahn (M.), The Design and Construction of Industrial Buildings, 8vo 


(Technical Journals) net 7 6 
Kuser (J. K.), The W ay to Study Birds, 18mo.............. (Grafton) net 60 
ee Be Gees BO Go” OP BeRiinccdccesccacsaccccscesoscss (Melrose) net 26 
Legg (J. W.), Essays, L iturgical and Historical............(8.P.C.K.) net 5.0 
Leighton (M. C.), The Shame of Silence, cr 8VO..........0000000s (J. Long) 6.0 | 
Leone (W. J.), The Red Plamct, OF 8VO........cccccccccccccces (J. Lane) 60 
Lucas (E. V.), A Boswell of Baghdad, Is8mo.............. (Methuen) net. 5,0 
MeMahon (J. R.), Success In the Suburbs, er 8vo.............. (Putnam net 10,0 
Madonna (The), trans. from Italian by Alice Meynell. .( Burns & Oates) net 100 
Maxwell (lf.), Another Woman's Shoes, cr 8v0...............005 (J. Long) 60 
May Byron's Pudding look, er S8vo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 3,6 


Vaycock (P. W.), Continuous-Current Motors and Control Apparatus, cr 8vo 


eet net 60 
Meaning of the Creed (The), ed. by Rev. a. K. A. Bell, 8vo....(S.P.C.K.) net 60 











New Eve (The), by “Fowl” and “ Fish,” folio............ (J. Lane) net 3,0 
Ocsterley (W. O. E.), The Wisdom of Solomon, 18mo. . (3.P.C.K.) net 26 
O'Kelly (S.), The Lady of Deorpark, er 8vo................ (Methuen) net 5/0 
Openshaw (Mary), Glory Everlasting, cr 8V0.............00008 (Simpkin) 60 
Pickthall (M.), Knighta of Araby, cr 8v0.............cce000- (Collins) net 6 
Robinson (W. ), My Wood Fires and their Story, roy 8vo........ (Newnes) net 5 
Selous (E.), The Wonders of Auimal Life, er 8vo.................. (Seeley) 2 
Seton (E. T.), The Preacher of Cedar Mountain, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6 
Ue Ee Ee ee er (Hutchinson) 6 
Smith (Rev. T. G.), The Use of the Voice, 1&mo. .(3.P.C.K.) net 2 
Stewart (Edith A.), St. Francia Xavier, Evangelist, &c. ... Ae ade y Broa.) net 12 
Struthers (L. R.), The School Nurse, er 8v0... 2... ..66 6c cece ee (Putnam) net 9 
Syrett (Netta), Troublers of the Peace, cr 8vo........(Chatto & Windus) net 5 
Techehov (A.), The Party, and other Stories, l8mo....(Chatto & Windus) net 3/6 
‘Thomas (£.), The Tenth Muse, M. Secker) net 2/6 
Thomson (J. B.), The Art of Teaching Arithmetic, cr 8vo...... (Longmans) 46 
Thornton (G.), With the Anzacs in Cairo, cr 8vo -(Allenson) net 2/6 
‘Turner (G. F.), A Bolt from the Mast, er 8vO................ (Methuen) net 50 
¥ eaver (Anne), “ As We are Made,” cr 8VO ............00005 (Melrose) net 5,0 | 
Wharton (Edith), Summer. cr 8vo..............0000ceeees (Macmillan) net 6.0 
Wheeler (H. F. B.), A Little Book of Napoleon Wisdom, Ismo (Harrap) net 26 
White (A.), The Hidden Hand, cr 8vo................00000: (Secker) net 3,6 
be ss. ), The Spiritual Life: the Teaching of Thomas Goodwin, Vol. L., 
MabSksrehebehedeheadnwihhed Gas enbetannaose6ssere4 (Oliphant) net 6/0 
Ww fistack (F. J.), A Dictionary of Similes, er 8vo............ (Harrap) net 10/6 
Young (F. B.), Marching on Tanga, cr 8VO.............0ececceeeee (Collins) net 6/0 








LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOS EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVR SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 


, | TOTAL FUNDS . 221,405,644. 
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For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much strongor 
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the Nation and its bevels yment, 8vo (Harrap) net 106 | 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(io) ASSURANCE, 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 








The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. !. 


A PRACTICAL PENSION POLICY 
for 
WOMEN WORKERS. 


* Aftor the heat end turmoil of the day, 
The sheltered haven of the peaceful years.”’ 





E.C. 3. 








A leaflet entitled “ After »’? giving full particulars of a now 
and attractive scheme, will be sent post freo on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASS AR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Invigorates 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles tho natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, thin, 
and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared in a GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s.6d. Of Stores, Chemists, 
and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 1. 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 

Write at once to your Agent, or to 


142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1. 
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See THE ENGLISH REVIEW (October) 
CONTAINING REPUBLICATION 
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For ladies, 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 





By Appointment to their 
Majestus the King and Queen 


“APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
— AND COLONIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


WOOD GREEN, N. 22. 
MISTRESS OF METHOP wanted for January, 1918, to organise the Method work 
of the College. High qualifications and good experience. Churchwoman. Salary 
£200 per annum, with board, residence, laundry, and medical attendance during 
A —Copies of three recent testimonials, particulars of teaching experience, and 
three references as to character should be sent by October 3rd, 1917, to the Rev. 
THE PRINCIPAL. 


(oRNWALL EDUCATION 


ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SCIIOOL (MIXED). 
WANTED immediately, for the duration of the War, ASSISTANT MASTER 
(ineligible for Military Serviec) or MISTRESS. Special subject, Chemistry. 
Commencing salary: Master, £160; Mistress, £140. 
Applications to be made on forms which may be obtained by sending stamped, 
ontened foolscap envelope te the ACTING HEAD-MASTER, County School, 
Austell. 
"‘uineation Depart ment, ban aa Hall, 
2st h Se pte mber, 191 


\T. KAT HARINE’S TR: \INING COLLEGE FOR SCHOOL 
MISTRESSES (8.P.C.K.), TOTTENHAM, N.17.—LADY MATRON.— 
A Lady will be required at Christngas to undertake the domestic management of the 
College, together with the care and overstght of the students (115) on the domestic 
side. Commencing salary £100 per annum, increasing by annual increments of £5 
to £125 with board, lodging, &c.—Full particulars of the appoint:nent may be obtained 
on nn ENN by letier to the Re v. PREBENDARY HOBSON, Principal. 


PONTEFRACT AND DISTRICT GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


Wanted, FORM MISTRESS, mo: tly fo for Middle School Work, with good Geography 
and Arithmetic. igh S« hool experience absolutely necessary. Class singing 
desirable. Candidates with elementary experience only need not apply. Commencing 
salary £120. Applications, to be on form obtained from the undersigned, must be 
received, duly completed, by Monday, 8th October.—Mr. HERBERT HOLMES, 
Ropergate E nd, Ponte “fract. 


| AILEY BU RY COLLEG E. —W anted, a CLERK (male or 
4 female), unqualified for military service, knowing shortland, typewriting, 
and accounts.—Apply BURSAR, Haileybury College, Hertford, Herts, stating salary. 
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LECTURES, do. 
THE,..UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Facu'tie: : 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, ENGINEER- 
ING (including Mining), and METALLURGY. 
COURSES are held and a DIPLOMA is awarded in GLASS TECHNOLOGY. 
DIPLOMA in DOMESTIC SCIENCE. A two years’ course of training for a Uni- 
versity Diploma has been arranged in conjunction with the Sheilield Training College 
of Domestic Science. 
The Session 1917-18 commences October 3rd, 1917. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
Prospectuses, giving full information, may be obt > d from 
W. M. GIBBONS, 
T HE 
Vice-Chancellor: W. RIPPER, D.Eng., D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., J.P. 
EPGAR ALLEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The following Entrance Scholarships, each of the value of £100 per annum and 
tenable for three years, are offered : 
(a) Two Scholarships open to men and women who will not have coinpleted 
their 20th year at the beginning of the University Session In which they enter 
the University. 
(b) Two Scholarships restricted to the “ sons = ot ee earning daily or weekly 
wages and foremen of workmen and managers.” 
An examination for the above Scholarships will’ be held in December next, and 
entrics must be sent to the Registrar by October 81st. 
Full particulars of these Scholarships may be obtained free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


mY HE MIDDLESEX 


MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


HOSPITAL 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Hospital and School are fully equipped for teaching the complete 


Medical curriculum, including instruction in Maternity Wards. 


The opening of the WINTER SESSION of THE MIDDLESEX 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL will take place on MONDAY, 
OCTOBER ist, 1917, at 3 p.m., when the prizes will be distributed 


by LADY CICELY GATHORNE HARDY. 


No formal invitations will be issued, but relatives and friends of past, 


present, and prospective students of the School will be welcomed. 


Full particulars may be had on application to 
H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Dean of the Medical School, The Middlesacx Hospital, 
Derners Street, London, W. 1. 


SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES. 
LONDON INSTITUTION. 
JAMES G. R. FORLONG LECTURES. 


A Course of Four Lectures, entitled “ The Mystery Man, the Precursor of Laocius 
and Confucius,” will be delivered at the School, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 2, by Professor 
E. H. PARKER, M.A., under the terms of the James G. R. Forlong Endowment, on 
Mondays, October Ist, 8th, 15th, and 22nd, at 5 p.m. Admission free 


. DENISON ROSS, Director, 
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NIVERSITY OF LONDON. _RATAN TATA DEP. \RT- 
MENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C.2. Head of the 
Department: Professor E. J. URWICK. The ‘Department gives a general course 
of training for Social Work extending over one or two years. The Department has 
also arranged a special nine months’ course of training for Welfare Supervisors, in 
co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section of the Ministry of Munitions.— 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, London School of Economics and 
Political Science. 


THE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Trustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
Acting Principal : 


Miss H. C. GREENE. 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 


The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Phy sical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. Tle College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 


beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
October.—Further partic ulars on application to the SECRETARY. 
\OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING " COLLE( +E. 


President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals— A. ALEXANDER 
ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers anc 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, ineluding a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 





and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Furt‘:er particulars from the SECRETARY. 4 
ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
VHE BEDFOR p* PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physielogy, and Hygiene, 
Dax ‘ing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 

N\HELSEA COLLEGE of PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 

/ WOMEN (Swedish System). Head-Mistress, Miss DORETTE WILKIE. 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. The exceptional training in 
Class Teaching and Lecturing afforded to students at this College enables them to 
secure appotatments of the highest standard.—Apply for prospectus to SECRETARY 
(Room 86), 8 .W. Pols technic Institute, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. 





\ROEBEL EDUCATION AL INSTI TUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 
Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. €. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A. -For information 09: icerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fuad, apply to the Principal. Miss E. LAW RE NCE. 


{ ARDENING FOR WOMEN. _ Essentially ‘practical training, 

A Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor life. Individual 
con-ideration. Long or short courses. Fiom 60 gs. per annum. Gardening year 
begins 21st September. 

Mlustrated Prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, 


O° TDOOR LIFE. —THA TCHAM 


Udimore, near Rys, Sussex. 


FRUIT and FLOWER 


FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 
house:. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruc- 
fion. Botany by B.Se. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeep! ping, Market- 


iny, Fruit- “preserving. —For illustrated | apora apply PRINCIPALS. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), Loudon Matric. 
aud other Exams. Large modern house, 200  yerds from sea. 





Apply Setag seuss, , Manor & Road , Bournemouth. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


E DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
384 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
eee for the Universities ; Leavin, aoe, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS. AND GERLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospectus fron the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
rERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French 
as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; good and liberal 
diet; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathiag.—For Prospectus 

apply to Miss GOOD, Bb. A. (London), Principal. 


{RENC H SCHOOL. —Mile. EXPU LSON, 
Hampstead, receives a few girls of good family P 
their education abroad. Only French spoken. Home Iife 

references. Next te rm, October end. 
J INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 

Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Autumn Term began on nares September 20th, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott 


\COTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MID- 
% LOTHIAN. Beautifully situated in its own grounds. Egquabie climate, 
Thorough modern education. Younger pupils live in Junior House. Older girl: 
may specialize in Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. All games, riding, 








18 Belsize Grove, 
prevented from es 
outdoor games. Best 








swimming. RESIDENT PUPILS only. 
Prospectus, etc., from the Principals. 
i ait SCHOOL, 
SOUTHWOLD. 
Autumn Term, September 25th to December 18th. 
Head- Mistress—Mise L. SILCOX. 
ANSDOWNE | HOUSE, LYNDHURST | ~ GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High- class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 


Thorouzh Education on modern 
Pupils prepared 
Healthy situation. 


CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. 
lines. Special attention given to Languag es, Music, and Painting. 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


(TT. MARGARET’S . SCHOOL, HARROW, 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newa» 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training "College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow, 
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SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. | 
FOUNDED 1850. 
Miss BRENDA A NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 


TuDor 
Principals { Nijss VIOLET 


M. FI 
THOROUGH cages Came DAUGHTERS, 
en A 





HALL 


stands in 100 acres of 1 miles from 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to music (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 

with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea. 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


PRINczss HELENA COLLEGE, 


Principal— Miss Miss PARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a 
year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 
SCHOOL, 


YCOTLAND. — ST. MARGARET'S 
Situated 








EALING, W.5. 





POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIR RLS. Extensive Buildingsand Grounds. 
fpland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from Stirling. 
Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. 
Autumn Term began on ae Se ber 21st.— Prospectus and full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


H. I G H F I E L 

, — LANE, WAsreED. 
—Miss WALLI 

Private Residential School for Girls. tele “ Watford 616,” 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 

CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rate 

Modern Education. Premises specially built for a Sch Large Playlag-fields and 
Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, }, Swimming, &e. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to spec cialize in French and Domestic Science. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PROvAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17}. to 18h. 
Special Entry, November, 1917 





D, 











No Nomination required. Full! particulars 
with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W 

ADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 

Nautical College, Pangbourne. Second term opens 16th January, 1918. 

Age of os. 13} up to 15. Terms £80 per > @imoed Messrs. DEVITT and 
MOORE, nagers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C. 3 


K ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President The 1 

DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classas. Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet — = New buildings, racquets and 
fives co courts, swimming bath, &o. Exhibitions for ons of Officers and Clergy. 


OVER } Q 








DUKE OF 


oO bh. BS 6 8. 
TEMPORARY REMOVAL TO LEAMINGTON. 
For the duration of the War, the Governors have taken the premises formerly 
occupied by Leamington College, and recently enla 
Term wilt begin early in October. 
For the present, communications for the HEADMASTER should be addressed to 
7 The Avenue, Beckenham. 





AUTHORS, “TYPEWRITI NG, &eo. 


‘IVE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).--Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. en. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross jon). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPE. 
WRITING, SHORTHAND, FRENCH, MIMEOGRAPHING (Agenda, Appeais, 
Balance Sheets, Cards, Cireulars, Programmes, Reports, Testimonials, &c., &c.). 


UTHORS. —We are open to consider MSS. for publication 
By phiet and book form on advantageous terms.—THE LITERARY 
PUBLISH NG CO., 18 Berners Street, London, W. 1. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSB, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.c. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the ‘Teachers’ Guild, Coliege 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 
The A <y has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHO NNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 


en ANS 2a ___ Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
QCHOOLS ~ Parents can obtain (free of charge) ‘reliable 
& 


information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
posome, 








Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 


their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &e.), to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNJGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
— staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
o supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 oxFORD ST REET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum. 
QHolce OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1, ‘Tel., Regent 4926. 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
No CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district — and de idea of fees should be given. 

"Phone, write, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational 143 7 Street, London, B.C. 4. 


° Agents, 
Telephone ; 5053 Central. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHOO L OR THE DEAF, 
EATON HOUSE, EATON RISE, EALING, W. 


Children are received from 3 vears and are taught to speak—all lessons, 
es; &c., being carried on by SP ECM AND LIPREADING (i.¢., the Pure Orai 
tem). 
Special lessons given to children with DEFECTIVE SPEECH 
LIPREADING LESSONS given to adults and ehiktren who have become deaf. 
Pleasant, healthy locality. Good garden. Every c. 
amas Miss WEWETT and Miss | PIBRIE. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. MIALL, Specialist for C hrist’ 4 8 Hospital 

and other Publie Schools, Author of “ How I Cure Stammering,” advertises 

to prevent imposture and treat cases unsatisfactorily handled. Strikiug success 

in shell-shock cases and at all ages. Visits or special course for s soldic rs (correspond- 
ence).—Address Mr. MIALL, 209 Ontwe Street, London, W. 








YHANGE, rest and diet work wonders with dintressed ‘Nerves 
and chronic Indigestion. Try a month's treatment. Competent advice, 
Comfort and privacy. Large .. —Apply MATRON, Lady Margaret Nursing 
Hom, 71 Upper Tulse Hill, 8. W. 


EGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, nae, of charge. Tho 
Register states terms, &c., and is iilustrated.—Mr. STOREY, General Manager, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., Ag tee St., Trafalgar Squara, 
W.C. 2. Telegrams: sas a Westrand, ‘London.” Telephone: 1854 Gerrard, 


QUITABLE - REVERSIONARY INTEREST — SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000 
HASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


4 
PURCH 


EAL LACE, -YOUGHAL— —Inisx Pornt. lLorerice. Irisx 

CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Borthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teaclot)s, 
Centres, D’Oyleys, Frontals, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selection 
sent on approval. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghai, 
Co. Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. 


A THEENIC Woven UNDERWEAR is cosy 
Guaranteed Unshrinkable. —~y in all textures and s 
Write for patterns ani price: 
Dept. 27, psa oy Mills, Hawick, | Scotland. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT. We positively pay 

highest prices. Up to 73. per tooth pinned oa vulcanite, 12s. on silver, 15. 

on gold, £2 on platinum, Cash or offer by retura. If offer not accepted we returs 

parcel Post Free. SRTMTACEION GUARANTEED by the reliable genuine firin. 
CANN asp CO., 

604 Market Street. Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


durable and 
sizes direct from the 





Mills. 





\ALSE TEETH E BOU GHT. —Cash or offer by return. Be fore 
selling make sure of their valuo by writing for FREE BOOKLET, which 
explains very clearly the value of any artificial teeth. 
E. LEWIS, 29 LONDON STREB?, SOUSERORS, LANCS. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUG HT. 
Persons wishing to receive fall value should apply to the actual manufacturers 


Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, vali 
and return or offer made.—Chief Coe, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 19) years 


£0 - PRIZE.—Send postage (Twopenc e) for particulars and 
copy of “ HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learn to Earn) 


nll writing to CRAVEN PRESS. 82 Craven Street, Strand, London. 


THE UNION ‘BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve ane £1,980,000. cs rae £3,930,009 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ° oe oe .» £4,000,00) 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves .. +. 980, 0co 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australiaa 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 


‘K’ BOOTS ror ALL? 


Unfortunately not in War-time. 
Our Fighting Men come first, 
must have their 


and i ae 


now ‘K’ 
reduced 
wear. 


there 
and Shoes in 


But 
Boots 
numbers 


are 





for civilian 


‘There will be ‘K’ Footwear for 
all wearers when PEACE comes. 


for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Desiga. 


m. SPRIGGS & Go., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Ra., W.1 


FURNITURE 
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™® BIG BROTHER 
ITH THE SMILING FACE 


Personality, says a well-known writer, is the primary human 
force. In the WAR WORK OF THE SALVATION 
ARMY this element, so potent for good or ill, is imbued 
with the noblest ideals and consecrated to the highest uses. 


An ASSISTANT PROVOST-MARSHAL of the Troops for London was dining 
recently at a friend's house near Park Lane, when the conversation turned on the 
work of the Salvation Army. Said the Officer: ‘‘I will tell you what I think 

of the bit of their work that I know. I often have to go to Waterloo Station 
» about midnight, and there I see soldiers who have arrived drunk and nitissed 
their last train to Aldershot, where they have to report themselves next day. They 
are cases for detention and punishment, for it is impossible for them to pick up 
their senses and get to Aldershot in time. 


“IT’S SIMPLY FINE!” 


‘* But a big-bodied, big-hearted Salvation Army man with a shining face springs up from 
nowhere, and before my own orderlies get a chance this man has an arm round the bewildered 
fellow’s neck, woos him off to one of their Hostels near by, gives him advice, coffee, and a bit of 
sleep, and gets him off by the 4.45 a.m. train, a sobered, hopeful man, still in time to 
report himself and save his skin. It’s simply fine! ” 






























\ 
Ni! 


\ 
\ 
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The many-sided War Work of the Salvation Army involves heavy expenditure. GENERAL 
BOOTH will gratefully acknowledge any contributions towards the maintenance of a 
aw ministry that has been highly commended by the Military Authorities. 





Cheques should be made payable to GENERAL BOOTH, crossed 
** Bank of England, Law Courts Branch, War Fund a/c,” and sent 
to him at QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 











ACHIEVEMENT. 


| 
: : aa , | 
In the 20-h,p. Post-war Austin will cu'minate all the experience of | 
15 years of industrious effort and experiment, plus the acquisition | 


of invaluable war experience. The illustration typifies the standard | has several hundred RECREATION HUTS 

Austin which will be available following the close of hostilities, and e : : , 

in rotation to those who are wise enough to add their names to our TENTS, and CENTRES FOR GIVING REST and 
Priority List now, an i 

THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD., | COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER- 

ie  ~ oa VICES at home and in every Theatre of War. 


Telegrams: “ Austinette, Wesdo, London.” 


Huts cost £400; Tents, 
£200; Equipment, £100. 














Cheques crossed ‘“ Barclay’s a/e Chureh Army,” payable 
to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


FOR 





| THE CHURCH ARMY 


| offers Three Months’ FREE TRAINING to men horourably 
| DISCHARGED from either of H.M. SERVICES (including 
| 





Motor Cycles are 
maintaining at the 
Front the high 
reputation they 
hold at 


men partially disabled by wounds or sickness) on its ex- 
tensive FARM in Essex. Board and lodging provided and 
wages paid during training ; games and recreation. Fort- 
night’s preliminary test close to London to ascertain fitness 
and inclination. 







For full particulars write to Secretary, Discharged Soldiers 
| and Sailors Dept., 55 Bryanston Street, London, W. 1. 






Ltd., 


PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
COVENTRY. QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


PaTRON : H.M. THE KING. 






VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


ey 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
tench Mcodetteer Warstch oel Rosin ‘MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


| 
‘TRAINING for WORK on the LAND 
DISCHARGED SOLDIERS & SAILORS 


fi HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 


Treasurer: THe EARL OF HakRowby. Secretary: Gopragy H. Hamiron. 
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THE 


SUBMARINE MENACE. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LESSENING THE RISK 
OF SHIPPING LOSSES. 


SUGGESTED TYPE OF STEAMER WITH 
REDUCED VULNERABILITY. 


The Gimes (30 August) article on the new standardised types of merchant 
steamers brings to notice the fact that little or nothing has yet been done to 
lessen the risk of disablement to steamers attacked by submarine. Yet by a 
change in design the risk of damage to propelling and navigating machinery may 
be reduced from, say, 55 per cent. to 25 per cent. 

The practice of placing Engines and Boilers amidships has survived alike the 
passing of the paddle-wheel and of the small-size steamer with its relatively larger 
machinery, but nowadays Engines and Boilers may just as easily be placed aft, 

Engines and Boilers amidships involve a long driving shaft, which, if 
damaged, may render the steamer quite as helpless as if Engines and Boilers were 


damaged. 



































|. The Black area illustrates the 

=~gmaller target presented by the 

propelling machinery in a steamer 

with Engines and Boilers aft com- 

pared with one of the ordinary 
amidships type. 

















Ney |) Nee | Nod 1 hoa 
. soy HOLD ' HOLD | HOLD |! 
' t- ' 








The enemy naturally aims for the Engine Room, which, as shown in the first 
illustration, offers, with the length of the shafting, a target of about 55 per cent. 
of the steamer’s length, whereas when the engines are placed aft this is reduced 
to about 25 per cent. 

Assuming a steamer 400 ft.long and moving at 12 knots per hour, this vital 
area passes the danger zone of a torpedo attack much more quickly when the 
machinery is aft—that is to say— 

—In 11 seconds where the machinery is amidships (see No. 3). 

—In 5 seconds where the machinery is aft (see No. 4). 

If the propelling and pumping machinery can be kept intact there is obviously 
a better chance of remaining afloat and making port should other parts of the 
machinery be damaged by the enemy. 
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WATERTIGHT COMPARTMENTS. 
There are other ways in which the risk of total loss may be reduced. 


Apart from the reduced risk to the: machinery, the placing of engines and 
boilers aft can be associated with measures for increased buoyancy. In place of 
four large holds the space unoccupied by machinery may be divided into seven 
or more watertight compartments, according to the size of the steamer. 

a hike UNIFORM STRENGTH OF STRUCTURE. 

The weakest part of a steamer’s hull is fore and aft of the bridge deck. 
In the event of this portion of a steamer’s hull becoming fractured, it not only 
places the propelling and pumping machinery out of action, but weakens the struc- 
ture so that it is unable to withstand the leverage of the weight of cargo from this 
central fulcrum, Inthe steamer with machinery aft, and fitted with longitudinal 
bulkhead, there is a more uniform strength throughout the length of the structure. 


DUPLICATE LINES OF BILGE PIPING. 
It would also be better if a duplicate line of bilge piping was fitted on 


either side of the vessel. 
COCKS ON EACH WATERTIGHT BULKHEAD. 
The bilge pipes as now generally jointed up on each watertight bulkhead, 


run through each hold. Plain cocks should be fitted to the bilge line on each 


side of the watertight bulkhead, thus giving double control. 
BILGE COCKS TO BE KEPT CLOSED. 
All bilge cocks to be kept closed while in the danger zone, and only 


opened as required for pumping. A control rod could be led up to the main 


deck to be worked with a box-key. 
IMPORTANT SAFETY NOTE FOR STEAMERS NOW AFLOAT. 
The addition of such cocks to the bilge pipes of existing steamers would pre- 


vent the flow of water from damaged holds to sound holds through damaged bilge 


pipes, and materially increase the possibility of keeping damaged steamers afloat. 
SUGGESTIONS. 


It is therefore suggested that new steamers should be 
constructed— 

1.—With Propelling and Navigating Machinery Aft. 

2.—With protective Bunker Spaces at the sides of 
Engines and Boilers. 

3.—With as many watertight compartments as possible. 

4.—With the greatest — beam consistent with 
other practical considerations. 

5.—With a Longitudinal Bulkhead up to, or just above, 
the deep-water line only, but running the whole 
length of the steamer, thus affording greater 
structural strength. This Longitudinal Bulkhead 
to be pierced, so that if the hold be flooded the 
water can pass from one side to the other, in order 
to prevent heavy listing. 

6.—With Donkey Boiler on deck. 
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No. 3 and No. 4 illustrate the vital importance of 
seconds of time to a vessel in motion within torpedo 
range of a submarine, also the reduced possibility of 
damage to the propelling machinery when confined toa 
relatively smaller area in the after part of the steamer. 
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—With two extra large Donkey Pumps, one on each 
side of the steamer at about the height of the middle 
platform of the Engine Room, or where convenient. 
With two lines of Bilge Pipes, one on each side of 
the steamer, as high up as possible. 

These Bilge Pipes to be fitted with cocks on each 
side of each bulkhead, subject to control from the 
main deck. 

As guns will probably be fitted both fore and aft, 
the crew’s quarters should be placed amidships. 


THE SUBMARINE PERIL MUST BE THE GOVERNING FACTOR IN THE DESIGN 
OF EVERY NEW STEAMER SO LONG AS THE WAR LASTS. If necessary all pre-war 
ideas must be abandoned, and so must considerations relating to after-war requirements. 
Holding these opinions very strongly, I take this means of bringing them forward for discus- 


sion and consideration. 
110 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 







JOHN McLAREN, M.I.Mech.E., M.I.Nav.A., M.I.M.E. 
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LORD REDESDALE’S NEW VOLUME OF MEMORIES 


FURTHER MEMORIES oonro revespate 


With a foreword by Epmunp Gossg, C.B. 


with illustrations 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 


and photogravure Frontispiece, 16s, net. 


In this fascinating volume, which Lord Redesdale completed just before his death, the reader will find those genial characteristics 


which contributed to the wide success of his earlier book. 
fands, especially the East. 


Here are memories blended with his wide knowledge of people and other 
The scope of these new memories ranges from the Paris Commune to Russia ; the last of which formed 


one of the most remarkable sections of his earlier volumes. The 1st large Edition has been oversubscribed before publication. 





Also by the same Author (10th large Edition)-MEMORIES. By Lorp ReEpEspDALE. 
gilt, with illustrations, 82s. net. 
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‘India and the Future 
By WILLIAM ARCHER 


With illustrations from photographs on art paper. 
cloth gilt, 16s, net. 


This book is the result of a comprehensive survey of Indian 
conditions in the years immediately preceding the war. Setting 
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Napier’s correspondence with the Admiralty during the Baltic 
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Two Important Books on the Near East. 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE 


Its Growth and Decay. 


By LORD EVERSLEY. With a Frontispiece and 3 Maps, 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


This work gives in a compact and popular form a description of 
the processes by which the Turkish Empire was aggrogated, under 
the first ten great Sultans, and has since been in great part dis- 
membered under their twenty-six degenerate successors. In the 
latter part of his volume Lord Eversley has drawn from his own 
experience, 


THE FUTURE OF THE 
SOUTHERN SLAVS. 


By A. H. E. TAYLOR. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

After a short historical sketch of Serbia and the fortunes of the 
Jugoslav people, the conflicting interests involved in the Adriatic 
question are passed in review and an attempt is made to suggest 
the jadi boundaries of a new Southern Slav State, 
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BRITAIN versus GERMANY. 
An open letter to Professor Edward Meyer, Ph.D., LL.D., 
of the University of Berlin. By the Rt. Hon. J. M. ROBERT- 
SON, M.P. Paper cover, 6d.; post free, 8d. 

THE TRUE AND THE FALSE PACIFISM. 
By Count GOBLET D’ALVIELLA, Minister of State, Vice- 
President of the Belgian Senate. Paper cover, 6d.; posi free, 8d. 

TO THE ITALIAN ARMIES. 
By JULES DESTREE and RICHARD DUPIERREUX. 
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BRITISH WORESHOPS AND THE WAR. 


By the Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, P.C., M.P. 
Paper cover, 3d. ; post free, 4d. 


THE GATHERING OF THE CLANS. 
By J.SAXON MILLS. New and Enlarged Edition. Illustrated. 
Paper cover, 3d. ; post free, 4d. 

GREAT BRITAIN’S SEA POLICY. 


A reply to an American critic, reprinted from the ‘** Atlantic 
Monthly.” By Professor GILBERT MURRAY. Paper cover, 
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GERMAN BUSINESS AND GERMAN AGGRESSION. 


Paper cover, 2d.; post free, 3d. 
CANADA TO IRELAND. 
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DRYSDALE, Paper cover, 2d.; post free, 3d. 


MORAL ASPECTS OF THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


A Lecture delivered under the auspices of the Nucleu de 
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Paper cover, 2d.; post free, 3d. 
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teenth Century and After” for May, 1917. P aper cover, 14. ; 
post free, 2d. 

THE WORKERS’ RESOLVE. 


An Interview with W.A. Appleton. By JOSEPH W. GRIGGS, 
of the ** New York World.” Paper cover, 1d.; post free, 2d. 


THE DEPORTATIONS. 
‘* Statement by the American Minister to Belgium. 
cover, 1d. ; post free, 14d. 
THE CONDITION OF THE BELGIAN WORKMEN NOW 
REFUGEES IN ENGLAND. 
Paper cover, 1d. ; post free, 1}d. 


THE CHALLENGE ACCEPTED. 


President Wilson’s Address to Congress, April 2nd, 1917. 
Paper cover, 1d. ; post free, 1}d. 
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Reprinted from the “‘ Round Table.” 
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By A. M. 
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SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S NEW BOOK. 





Nationalism. py str RABINDRANATH 

TAGORE. Extra Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Contents : Nationalism in the West. Nationalism in 
Japan. Hetionaliem in India, 








Main Currents of European 
History, 1815-1915. py Fr. s. o. 


HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D., Professor of History in 
King’s College, University of London. With Maps. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. not. 


British Foreign Policy in 
Europe to the End of the 19th 
Century: A Rough Outline. By H. E. 
EGERTON, M.A., Beit Professor of Colonial History 
and Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 

6s. net. 
The Glasgow Herald :—* 


Our Sea Power: Its Story 


and its Meaning. by Hu. w. 
HOUSEHOLD. With a Foroword by Admiral LORD 


A very useful book.” 





BERESFORD, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. Ils. 6d. 
NEW NOVELS. 
Summer. by EDITH WHARTON, Author of 


“The tlouse of Mirth,” &. Crown 8vo. 6s. not. 
*.* The scones of Mrs. Wharton’s rew story are laid 
in a remote New England villago. 


Christine. sy 


Crown Svo. 6s. net, 

The Outlook :—** The highest merit of the book is the intensely vivid 
presentation it —s es of the German people in the last months preced- 
ing the fateful Auguat of 1914, andin the first days following the declar- 
ation of war. . . . Christine is a charming creation as revealed by 
her letters-—a delightful natural type of English girl, buoyant with 
the joy of living. She makes herself so lovable, so real, that the piteous 
end ve aves a seuse Of loss, Miss Cholmondeley has achieved a remarkable 
suc 
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of the Absolute ¢ Being an Introduction 
to the Study of Hindu Philosophy. By SRI ANANDA 
ACHARYA. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. not. 


Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. extra. 


THE 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS—OCTOBER, 


THE WAR-MADE EMPIRES AND THE MARTIAL — OF 
THE WESTERN WORLD. Jacks. 

PEACE—AND WHAT THEN ? The Countess st Warwlel: 

THE PEACEABLE HABITS OF PRIMITIVE COMMUNITIES. 


W. J. Perry. 

WAR AS MEDICINE. G. F. Bridge. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THEOLOGY. Principal Selbie. 
THE INCARNATION AND MODERN THOUGHT. 

Father F. Cuthbert, 0.8.F.C. 

THE INDIAN POETRY OF DEVOTION. Nicol Macnicol, D.Litt. 

a OPINION IN THE UNITED STATES IN THE LAST THREE 


RS. President C. F. Thwing. 
pocrors LAWYERS, AND PARSONS. 
The — Reverend Bishop Hamilton Baynes. 
ARE THE ANGLICAN MODERNISTS HONEST : 
Professor Percy Gardner. 
THE SCIENTIFIC WORLD AND DR. MERCIER. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
TELEPATHY AS INTERPRETING CHRIST. 
The Rev. J. H. Skrine, D.D. 
DISCUSSIONS, SURVEY, AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: 10s. PER ANNUM, POST FREE. 
London: WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


LINES IN VERSE AND FABLE. 


By LORD BRAYE. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
Allusion to the present War, of which tho writer published a 
forecast (Selected Poems 1887); to Leo XIII.’s recollection of Bible 
reading by the blind in London; to Pilcher’s death in the writer's 
park, with a lament that aviation should be devoted to man's 
destruction instead of conversion, otc., etc. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 4, 








COLLINS’ LIST. 


READY OCTOBER 4th. Fae 5 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S Great Novel of the War: 


MISSING 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Extra Crown 8vo. 6/-nt 


~ Miss CICELY HAMILTON'S dramatic account of the 
Sack of Senlis : 


SENLIS 


SICELY HAMILTON, Author of ‘“ Diana of Dobson's.” 
__Extra Crown 8vo, with 11 _11 Illustrations. _ 8s. 6d. net. 


IN GREAT DEMAND :— 
The book that lifts the veil from the East African campaign :— 


MARCHING ON TANGA 


By Captain FRANCIS BRETT YQUNG. Extra Crown 8vo, 
— Map, and 30 Illustrations taken on the spot by the Author. 
Ss. not. 

* General Smuts’ 3 campaign in East Africa makes a fascinating story, especially 
when it is told in such a delightful literary stylc as Mr. Brett Young commands 
a war book of rare distinction, as engrossing as any romance. 

“op —The Scoteman, 
This is one of the most interesting and best written books about the war.” 
—Morning Post. 


Mr. MARMADUKE PICKTHALL’S now Novel of the East : 


KNIGHTS OF ARABY 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, author of * 

: man.”’ Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

* His Knights of Araby are men of head and heart, some black with the Ethi- 
opian blood of Habesh, soine Arabs of the purest strain of Ishmael, They are 
poets and princes, doers and dreamers.”—The Times. 

‘ Mr. Pickthall gets his colour perfect. If this novel is not as brilliant asuccess 
as anything he has written we shall be astonished.""—Sheffield Daily Teleyraph. 


A remarkable Book by Mr. J. D. BERESFORD and Mr. KENNETH 
RICHMOND which has aroused much discussion :— 


W. E. FORD: A Biography 
By J. D, BERESFORD and KENNETH RICHMOND. 
Crown 8vo,-with Photogravure. 6s. net. 
“ There is indeed need of a book which shall be a sursum corda to the weary, 
a debout les morts ! (magnificent gesture !) to those who falut by the wayside.” 


THE IVORY TOWER. oar 
THE SENSE OF THE PAST. 


By HENRY JAMES. 2 Vols. Extra Crown 8vo, with two 
Photogravures. 12s. not. 

“ For the lover of literature, I fancy, nothing Henry James ever wrote will be 
read with more lasting exhilaration and delight than these two posthumous frag- 
ments, with their confessional notes, making them better than perfect.”—Mr. 
RKurxeRt LYND in the Daily News. 

** These novels are incomparable *—Pall Mall Gazette. 





By 








Saidthe Fisher- 





Extra 





amazingly vital.’ 
“Most extraordinary and fascinating documents, and we would not have 
missed them for the world. They are things quite unique in literature.”’—The Times. 
Thrilling revelations of the workings of an artist’s mind.”—The Nation. 
_“ A cels estial legac) y.”--—-Mr. WALTER DE LA MARE in the Westminster Gazette, 


READ Y SHORTLY 


THE MIDDLE YEARS (Autobiographical) 


By HENRY JAMES. Extra Crown 8vo, with Photogravure. 
5s. net. 

This is a part of his autobiography to which Henry James has given the name 
of one of his own stories, Continuing the story of his life already given in *‘ A Small 
Boy and Others,” and *‘ Notes of a Son and Brother,” it gives a vivid picture of ths 
London which Henry James entered as a young man. There are unforyvettable 
glimpses of George Eliot, Tennyson, Lowell, Louisa Lady Waterford, and many 
cther interesting people. 


FIELDS OF THE FATHERLESS. 


A genuine human decument of extraordinary interest. 
JEAN ROY. Extra Crown 8vo. 68, net. 

The Publishers regret that the publication of this remarkablo 
book, intended for October 4th, has had to be delayed for a fortnight. 

It is @ first book, written by a domestic servant, and is a uniqus 
human document. In the form of a story, it is a vivid narrative of 
the author’s own experiences. She left home to work for herself 
at the age of fourteen, and was first a tailoress starving in lodgings 
on from four to six shillings a week, then a barmaid in a small 
publichouse, then a stewardess on a river steamer, and finally a 
domestic servant. 

IN MORE SENSES THAN ONE THE BOOK CHALLENGES 
COMPARISON WITH “ MARIE CLAIRE” & “THE CHILDREN 
OF THE DEAD END.” IT WILL BE PUBLISHED EXACTLY 
AS THE AUTHOR WROTE IT. 


TURGENEV 


A study of the great 


By 





By EDWARD 


Russian novelist. 


GARNETT. With a Foreword by JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Sees Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
ie BE FOLLOWED BY 


THE GULF: A Nov 
By HUGH F. sre NDER, Author of ‘ 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

THE LOVING HISTORY OF PERIDORE AND PARAVAIL 
A Romantic Tele in verse. By MAURICE HEWLETT, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. ned. 

AN aan ag SOWING 
By F FE. . BENSON. 


London : : 48 Pall Mall, s WwW. 


‘The Machine.” Extra 


Petey Crown Svo. 63. net. 
WwW. “COLLINS, SONS «& CO., Lid. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE'S 
AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MR. ARTHUR RACKHAM’S CHRISTMAS BOOK: 


LITTLE BROTHER AND LITTLE SISTER. Fairy and Folk Tales by the Brorners Grim. With 
12 Plates in Colour, 50 Dlustrations in Black and White, Cover Design and End-Papers by Arruur 


Rackuam. 4to. 10s, Gd, net. 
*,* Large Paper Edition, limited to 500 Copies, with an additional Plate signed by the Artist, 42. neb. 


HAMEWITH. By Cuartes Murray. A new illustrated Edition of this famous book of Scottish Verse. With 
50 Drawings by A. 8. Boyp. Gs, net. 

JAN, SON OF FINN, By A. J. Dawson, Author of “ Finn the Wolfhound.” With Frontispiece in Colour, 
and 20 Full-Page Drawings by G. D. Armour. Gs, net. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, New Edition. With 100 Illustrations by Epmunp J.Suniivayn. Vs. @d, net. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. New Edition. With 16 Illustrations in Colour, and numerous 
Black-and-White Drawings by W. Heatu Rosinson. 6s, net. 


A NEW STUDY OF ENGLISH POETRY. By Sir Henry Newsotr. 10s, Gd. net. 

THE WANDERERS. A Study in Feminism. By Mary Jounston, the famous Novelist. 7s. Gd. net. 

NEW AND OLD. By EpiruSicuet. With an Introduction by A. C. Brapiey, and 2 Portraits, 10s, Gd. net. 

—— _ MIDLAND POLITICS. By Lorp CHanneve or Wetirnesorover. 64 Illustrations. 
Ss. net. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A REBEL REEFER. By Cot. James Morris Moraan. 1Qs. Gd. not. 

BEYOND THE RHINE, By Marc Henry. Translated by M.T. H. Sapter. Gs, net. 

THE WAYS OF WAR. By Prof. T.M. Kerrie. With a Memoir and Portrait. 7s. Gd. net. [ Ready. 

WITH THE FRENCH FLYING CORPS. By C.D. Wixstow. 16 Illustrations. 3s. Gd. net. 

AIRFARE OF TO-DAY. By Epcar Mippteron. Illustrated. 3s, Gd. net. 


FRONTIERS OF LANGUAGE AND NATIONALITY IN EUROPE, By Leon Dommean. With 
Maps in Colour and Black and White. 15s, net. 


LETTERS OF ENZO VALENTINI, Conve pi Laviano, Italian Volunteer. Illustrated. 4s, Gd. not. 

THE COMING DEMOCRACY. By Hermann Fuernav. 6s. net. [ Ready. 

AND BEHOLD WE LIVE. Edited by the Hon. and Rev. Canon James AppEertey. 2s, net. 

THE LAST OF THE ROMANOFS. By Caarzs River. Illustrated. Gs, net. 

ABDUL HAMID: By Sir Epwry Prans. (“ Makers of Nineteenth Century.) Gs. net. 

LI HUNG CHANG, By J.0.P. Buanp. (“ Makers of Nineteenth Century.”) Gs. net. 

HENRY Ii, By L. F. Satzmany, B.A., F.S.A. (“Kings and Queens of England.”) Illustrated. 6s, net. 

HENRY Vil. By Guapys Temperiey. (‘ Kings and Queens of England.”’) Illustrated. 6s. net. 

THE RISE OF NATIONALITY IN THE BALKANS. By R. W. Seron-Wartson, D.Litt. Maps. 
10s, 6d, net. [ Ready. 

THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE, By Prof. Ramsay Mum. Revised Edition. Maps. 6s, Gd, net. 

A HISTORY OF POLAND. By Licut.-Col. F. E. Wurrron. Maps. 8s. Gd. net. [ Ready. 

BRITAIN’S HERITAGE OF SCIENCE, By Arruvur Scuuster, F.R.S., and A. E, Surrpey, F.RS 
Illustrated. Ss. Gd. net. 

ESTATE ECONOMICS, By Anprew Starter. 87 Illustrations. 10s, net. 

TERMS OF INDUSTRIAL PGACE. By Avex. Ramsay. 3s, net. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SOUL. By Epmonp Hormes, Author of “ What Is and What Might Be.” 
Paper, 18. 3d, net; cloth, 2s, net. 


WHAT IS AND WHAT MIGHT BE, By Epmonp Homes. New Popular Edition. Paper, 18, Ge, net; 
cloth, 2s, Gd, net. 

WELSH EDUCATION IN SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. By G. Perri WuuiuMs. §s, net. 

EURHYTHMICS OF JAQUES-DALCROZE. New and Revised Edition. 2g, net. [ Ready. 

DREAM ENGLISH. A Fantastical Romance. By Witrrep Rownanp Caitpr. Gs, net. 

LETTERS AND DIARY OF ALLAN SEEGER. With Portrait. 5s, net. 

POEMS. By WatterpEeLaA Mare. Crown 8vo, about 4s; Gd, net. 

COLLECTED POEMS OF HERBERT TRENCH, 2 vols. 10s. Gd. net the set. 

THOMPSON: An Autobiography ofa Dog, Paper, 1s. net; cloth, 2s, net. 


FICTION. 


GUDRID THE FAIR. By Maurice Hew err. A GLORY OF ARMOUR. By Noe. Fremine. 


ANNE’S HOUSE OF DREAMS. THE WAY OF THE WIND. 
By L. M. Montcomery. By E. B. Frorurmeuam. 
IMPOSSIBLE PEOPLE, ByMrs.Grorcr Wemyss THE PAINTED SCENE, __‘iBy H. K. Wuasrer. 


GONE TO EARTH. By Mary Wess. | HAPHAZARD. By W. F. Casey. 











Detailed List and Prospectuses on application to 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 10 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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BLACKWOODS’ LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


AUTUM 





N 1917. 








THE ADVENTURES OF AN 
ENSIGN. 


By “ VEDETTE.” 
**Qne of the best War Narratives that have appeared even 
in Blackwood’s and that is saying a very great i * The 
Adventures of an Ensign ’ is a magnificently written and absorbing 
record of service with the Guards at the Front in France.’’—— 
“TI hope to read it over again in book form ” (Srr Wa. Rosertson 
Nicot.).—‘‘ Like ‘ The First Hundred Thousand ’ it is a book for 


everybody.” 


BESIEGED IN KUT—AND AFTER. 


With Illustrations and Maps. By MAJOR CHARLES H. 
BARBER, I.M.S. 5s. net. 

“Our duty stends out clear and simple. It is our duty to our 
Empire, to our beloved King and country, to stand here and 
hold up the Turkish advance as we are doing now, and with 
the help of all, heart and soul to me together, we will reake this 
defence to be remembered in history as a glorious one. You will all 
be proud to say one day, ‘I was one of the garrison at Kut.’”’ 
GENERAL TOWNSHEND fo his Troops. 

Major Barber was one of the garrison at Kut, and has written 
an epic of the siege to commemorate a glorious feat of Imperial 
British arms. 


THE SCENE OF WAR. 


England. France. Italy. Greece. 

Macedonia. The Mediterranean. Mesopotamia, 
By V. C. SCOTT O’CONNOR (ODYSSEUS), Author of “ The 
Silken East.” net. 

“We have had many accounts of what war looks like. There ! 
are none of them which have more colour and a truer sympathy | 
with the soldier than the work of Mr. Scett O’Connor. The book 
has a scope extraordinary in a record of one man’s observation 
and experience, and this gives it a rare value.” —The Daily Tele- 
graph. 

“Of all the writers who have enlivened or illuminated the pages 
of ‘Maga’ since the war began, ‘ Odysseus,’ otherwise Mr. Scott 
O’Connor, comes easily first...—The Globe. 


WOUNDED AND A PRISONER OF 
WAR. 


With Illustrations. By an EXCHANGED OFFICER. 5s. net. 


OSs. 


net. 





rt 
us. 








“Quite exceptionally well written, and owing to the studious | G 


moderation of the writer it is, perhaps, the most damning indictment 
of Germany’s inhumanity that has yet appeared. The literary merit 
of the book is high, and in the opening chapter there is a gem of 


description that every one should read.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ACROSS ASIA MINOR ON FOOT. | 


Profusely Illustrated, and with Map. (Second Impression.) | 

By W. J. CHILDS. 15s. net. \ 
The most timely, interesting, and politically important book | 
of travel published since the beginning of the War. 
“ We are grateful for a book which enables us to share the romance | 
of one great Road before the railway opens up its hidden places and | 
destroys its guarded secrets. The author is always himeelf ; it is a | 
real book, telling of real things.”—The Times. | 





} 


“Is much more than a fascinating story of travel over classic | 
ground. Asa reeent narrative of what Germany has done to make 
her footing sure in the Near East it is of political importance, and 
should be read attentively at this moment of crisis in European and 
Eastern history.’’— Yorkshire Post. 


THE DOINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH 
INFANTRY BRIGADE. 


MAJOR-GENERAL LORD EDWARI 


By Its Commander, 
GLEICHEN. 5s. net. 
The Brigade started to mobilise on the 5th of August, 1914. 
It completed mobilisation on the 10th, and by the 16th was in 
France. The account given of its activities by Lord Edward 
Gleichen from then until March, 1915, forms one of the most in- 
teresting and important doouments of the Wer. Few officers 
in high command have been able, for various reasons, to give 
any detailed account of the doings of their commands, and this 
story of the Fifteenth Brigade, and the magnificent part played 
by the Cheshires, Bedfords, and Dorsets during the Retreat and 
after the Aisne, while authoritative, will prove one of the most 


absorbing records of the War. 
[October. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & S 


AN AIRMAN’S OUTINGS. 






With Introduction by MAJOR-GENERAL W. 5S. 
BRANKKER, Deputy-Director-General of Military Aero. 
nautics. 

By CONTACT. 5s. net. 





No more direct and vivid account of the life of “a flying- 
man” at the Front can be found than these episodes reprinted 
from Bilackwood’s Magazine. ‘The author is not only @ very 
efficient member of the Flying Corps, but proves himself an ex- 
pert in the art of conveying the ‘“‘ atmosphere ”’ of his strenuous 
and thrilling éxperiences. His stories ‘‘ rouse amazement at the 
pluck and staying power of our airmen.’’ ‘‘ No one will read this 
tale of our flying men without feeling profoundly moved at the 
skill, resource, and bravery which they constantly display.” 

(October. 








WALTER GREENWAY, 
SPY AND HERO. 


By ROBERT HOLMES. net. 

The extraordinary story of Walter Greenway has already partly 
been told by Mr. Holmes in his book ‘‘ Walter Greenway, Spy,”’ 
but since its publication fresh evidence has come to hand which 
enables the author to complete his remarkable record of one who 
heroically served and cied for England. It is probable that few 
accounts of personal adventure and heroic self-sacrifice in the great 
War will surpass that of the lad who first appeared to the author 
among the flotsam of a north-country police court. 


CARRYING ON AFTER THE FIRST 
HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


By IAN HAY. 

A second series of the famous War Sketches by the Author 

of ‘ The First Hundred Thousand * needs no further introduction. 

The present work, like its great forerunner, has appeared in Black- 
wood's Magazine. 





5s. 













6s. net. 







| November. 














FICTION. 


THE KINGDOM OF WASTE LANDS. 

By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 
OG: THE STORY OF AN OFFICER 
AND GENTLEMAN. 





6s. 







Third Impression. By ARTHUR FETTERLESS. 5s. net 
HONOUR AMONG THIEVES. 
By GABRIELLE FESTING. 5s. net. 
[Ocetober. 






THE SPY IN BLACK 
By J. STORER CLOUSTON, Author of “The Lunatie at 
Large.” 5s. net. 






[N ovember. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


| At the Coronation of the Empress Uizero-Zauditu ef Abyssinia. 
By D. J. JaRpIne 


By An Orricer. 

By Just YAKE. 

By J. Storer Ciousron. 

By Brarrice EpGELL. 

By Freperic GorDON TEMPLER. 








| 

| How I Escaved from Germany. 
Another Side-Show. 

The Spy in Black. 

| At the Town Club. A.P.O.x. 

| The Poulis. 

The Voices. 

Dawn. 

Wiaa Singh. 

The Administration of india. 
Azair: The Story of a Pilgrimage. 







By P. 8. M. 

By C. B. 

By Sir Georee Forrest, C.1.E. 
By Ex Hamran. 









‘ Carry On!” The Continued Chronitie of K (1). 
By Tue Junior Sus. 
Amar Nath. By OpyssEvs. 






Musings without Method— 
Our System of Politics—A National Party—The Whitewashing of Lord Haldane. 





Subscribers both at home and abread can have ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magavine "’ sent by 
post monthly from the Publishing Office,45 George Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly 















ONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.S LIST 





NEW POPULAR FICTION 


Illustrated ; 5s. net per vol. 


Sir H. RIDER HAGGARD’S 


Stirring Adventure Story of Allan Quatermain 


FINISHED 


THE KEEPERS OF THE KING’S PEACE 
By Edgar Wallace 


ae adventures of those popular characters —Sanders, Bosambo, and 
ones. 


THE POLLUTED CITY 

THE MAN FROM MALOBA By Ottwell Binns 

THE RATTLESNAKE By Katharine Tynan 
“ Is perhaps the top notch of its author’s achievement.”—The Morning Post. 


THE WOMAN WHO WAS NOT By Arthur Applin 
LONESOME HEIGHTS By Halliwell Sutcliffe 


“ This is a tale : a simple record, but full of the dignity end beauty whic ch make 
the reading of any stories by this author a refreshment Lo irritated nerves.” —Punch. 


EVERY MAN HAS HIS PRICE 
By Marie Connor Leighton 
CURTIS & CO. By Mrs. E. de M. Rudolf 


“ A story of much charm, touchingly conveyed by Mrs. Rudolf, who writes in a 
singularly attractive style.”’—The Halifax Guardian, 
By Harold Bindloss 


SADIE’S CONQUEST 
THE RULING VICE By Paul Trent 


“ Keenly attractive. We ee grip the reader whois‘ out for’ romance. 


Excellent characterisation.”—The W. 
THE SCANDALMONGER By Wm. Le Queux 











By Guy Thorne 


THE MAN FROM EGYPT By Headon Hill 

“ Anexceptionally good detective story. The interest is very beatae” -y - el 
A GIRL WITH MONEY By Florence Warden 
THE LOST IDOL By A. and C. Askew 
THE SENTENCE OF THE COURT By Fred M. White 


“ Successful scenes gps ee ny of the plot follow each other briskly. Will 


please and amuse,”’"—T7) 

THE SILENT SIGNAL 
MALVERY HOLD By J. 8. Fletcher 
THORGILS OF TREADHOLT By Maurice Hewlett 


“There are few story tellers who have surpassed Mr. Hewlett’s capacity for 
painting so realistically and investing the ancient races with su = v oa 
rap: 


By Fergus Hume 





WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


NINEPENNY NOVELS 


Cloth Gilt, with Frontispiece, and Attractive Wrapper in Colours, 


9d. 


THE GARDEN OF uses. 
Justus M. Forman 
ANNA, THE ROVER SEES. 
. P. Oppenheim 
THE BEAUTIFUL wnere DEVIL. 
Guy Boothby 
THE MOTHER. Eden Phillpotts 
THE CRIMSON BLIND. 
Fred M. White 
A MAKER OF nisrony 
P. Oppenheim 
THE PILLAR OF weer. 
Louis Tracy 
A BID FOR FORTUNE. Guy Boothby 
MR. WINGRAVE, MILLIONAIRE. 
E. P. Oppenheim 
SECRET. E. P. Oppenheim 
Y AND JOAN. * Rita” 
EM Wm. Le Queux 
E. P. Oppenheim 
on" Boothby 


Havold Bindloss 

HAWTREY’S DEPUTY. 
Harold Bindloss 

A MAKER OF NATIONS. 
Boothby 


A MILLIONAIRE OF YESTERDAY. 

E. P. Oppenheim 

LONG LIVE THE KING. oe. oothby 
THE W@RLD’'S aes iy NARE. 

r Oppenheim 


HELEN OF THE moon. 


zu 
xs 
ce 

°o 

z 

m 

az 


& C. Askew 
HER SPLENDID SIN. Headon Hill 
WHOSO FINDETH A W wore. 

Wm. Le Queux 


THE LAW OF THE LAND: 
Fred M. White 
MR. MARX'S Cooney... 


SANDERS OF THE RIVER. 
Ed “Pig allace 


P. Oppenheim 


Marchmont 


UNDER THE seace a? 
A HAPPYS Sout. L. < * ed 
RED RAT'S DAUGH 


410 
THe 
Uy Boothby 
THE DREAM moma 
& C. Askew 
THE LIBERATIONIST. 
LORD STRANLEIGH ABROAD 
Robert Barr 
JEANNE OF THE MARSHES. 


P. Op 
A FATAL LEGACY. Louls 
THE BOND OF BLACK 

Wm. Le 


ueux 
A FATAL DOSE. Fred hite 
THE KIDNAPPED PRESIDENT. 


‘ta Boothby 
THE PEOPLE OF THE Riv 
Edgar Wallace 


arold Bindloas 


nheim 
Tracy 





THE OCTOBER 


NUMBER OF 


net. 


CHRISTINA. L. G 
THE MASTER MUMMER. 
E. P. Oppenheim 
THE GOLDEN GIRL. A. &C. Askew 
THE SILENT BARRIER. Louis Tracy 
THE COTTAGE IN THE CHINE. 
Headon Hill 
MY INDIAN QUEEN. Guy Boothby 
THE IDOL OF THE TOWN. 
Wm. Le Queux 
FALSE EVIDENCE. E. P. Oppenheim 
THE CARDINAL MOTH. 
Fred M. White 
THE PROTECTOR. Harold Bindloss 
HIS LITTLE GIRL. L. G. Moberly 
WHITE WALLS. Max Pemberton 
MONEY OR WIFE. Effie A. Rowlands 
FAREWELL, NIKOLA. Guy Boothby 
THE COUNCIL OF JUSTICE. 
E. Wallace 


. Moberly 


THE HOUSE NEXT DOOR. 
A. & C. Askew 


CONSPIRATORS. E. P. Oppenheim 
THE MASTER SPIRIT. 
Sir Wm. Magnay 
A TRAITOR’'S warns. Headon Hill 
AH McLEOD. ger ° aed 
IGN OF THE STRANGER. 
We m. Le Queux 


Harold Bindloss 
Fred M. White 
L. G. Moberly 

S Paul Trent 

LL’S TOWE ponte Tracy 

OMIRABLE CARFE 
x Wallace 

THROUGH FOLLY’S MILL. 


ant0o4d4 +0 


A. . Askew 
LOVE MADE BAMPEST. 
7Uuy we 
THE TICKENCOTE TREASU 
Wm. = Aes 


CRAVEN FORTUNE. Fred M. White 
THE YELLOW CRAYON 

E. P. Oppenheim 
oun Anse fF FIRES. 


L. G. Moberly 


_ ee Phillpotts 


TH 
SUNSET AND DA 
A. Rowlands 
THE TRUSTEE Stanid Bindloss 
THE FOUNDLIN Paul Trent 
THE HEIR TO THE Ns ag 
. W. Marchmont 


AN ISLAND OF EDEN 

THE COUNTESS LOND 
~ poets 

SIR MORECOMBE’S MARRIAGE. 


‘lorence Warden 

UNMASKED AT LAST. JHeadon Hill 
INS OF THE CITY. Wm. Le Queux 

p 1 THE WHITE BRIDE. Fred M. White 


Tertram Mitford 








THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE 





Important Articles, lavishly illustrated : 
AT SALONICA. 
Barbed Wire asa Defensive Factor in the War. 


Ambulance Driving on the Italian Front. 
A wealth of good stories, all complete in the one number, by 


EDGAR WALLACE 
KEBLE HOWARD 
L. G. MOBERLY 





ROBERTS 


and other well-known authors. 
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